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but a southern Democratic-con- 


Ee ike Budget Curb sWelfare, 


curbs on labor’s nasa activ- 
itigs. 


The measure, ieiieodiided by Sen. 
Thomas C.-Hennings, Jr. (D-Mo.), 
is aimed at raising the ceiling now essing nes - Lig = lone ‘tan 
imposed on expenditures in con- 
gressional campaigns and to require 
more detailed reporting of contri- |. 
butions and expenditures. : - ‘ va 
In the first major action of the = 
, current session, the Senate amended 
the bill to extend the reporting re- 
quirement to local and state polit- 
ical committees to cover primaries 
as well as general elections. 

. Ahead lay the: threat, raised 
durtag floor debate by Sen. Carl 
“*T. Curtis (R-Neb.), to introduce 
amendments effectively barring 
political education by unions with 
union shop contracts, and broad- 
ening the definition of “contribu- | 
tion” to include the services of 
union employes in election cam- 


Whe ay 


mi Congress Doubts 
‘Surplus’ Forecast 


By Gene Zack 


Pres. Eisenhower has sent Congress a record peacetime budget 
of $79.8 billion for fiscat 1961—but demanded continued curtail- 
\|ment of social and welfare programs, coupled with extension of 
the Administration’s “tight-money” policies, as the price of financial 
|| “responsibility.” F 
‘| ° Although he envisioned a sharp® 
increase in personal incomes and | -»¢- e 
corporate profits in 1960, the budg- Ik : A 
et actually calls for spending a|~ e€ gain 


smaller share of the gross national 


Military Functions 
Military Assistance 
Atomic Energy 

Stockpiling 


Sen. Strom Thurmond (D-S. C.) 
offered an amendment that would %. ; : reno Aaa caieeaaats’ anit 
vy no cnhage sb Lana oe Ran has benttie een ei ASKS Boost 
nike te tomeante ances | ADMINISTRATION FORECASTS of how funds for fiscal 1961 at 
the National Labor Relations budget will be allocated and where they will come from are shown! Op the basis of Administration 


Board, subjecting them to-anti-trust in the above chart. Estimates of a $4.2 billion surplus for “debt | estimates of a $510 billion GNP In Interest 
prosecution, and doubling the crim- retirement” are based on Pres. Eisenhower S request for new postal |in calendar 1960, the spending 
inal penalties contained in the | rates and higher gasoline and aviation fuel taxes, which Democrats | figures out to 18 percent of the 


Landrum-Griffin Act. and ranking Republicans say are not likely to pass. national income. This compares By Saul Miller 
Meanwhile, the election - year | — ec 19 ar oy the agi Pres. Eisenhower has told 

£6th Congress stepped up its tempo . a scal year; and a <Q percent level) Congress that the nation’s eco= 

with these other developments:. - NLRB Separation Rule Upset: for the years _ since Eisenhower nomic health depends on a budget 
© House Speaker Sam Rayburn entered the White House. 


e , 2 : ae Bde surplus of $4.2 billion, to help 
(D-Tex.) predicted Congress would d orecasting receipts o il- | jower interest rates and lepisia- 
boost the $1 minimum wage and if our r ers |lion, | smd of Stee his ton iat: wodld allow Pee 
extend coverage, but did not indi- anticipation of a $4.2 billion sur- ba 
cate whether the new minimum B P & : Fi e plus on approval of Administration ste : rs bir term government 
would hit the $1.25 level sought b Ik demands for increased gasoline , : 
the AFL-CIO. Pres. liacchawer's ac ay in iris? S taxes, a further postal rate hike,| These, plus congressional ap- 
Budget Message called for exten- at higher levies on aviation fuels, and | proval of his $79.8 billion budg- 
sion of the law to more workers,| |The Supreme Court has knocked out a lower court decision deny- 


deferment of the telephone tax ‘re-|et, the President said in his Eco- 
but made no mention of pie the | ing back wages to workers fired by an employer in retaliation for | peal and the transportation tax cut| nomic Report, are the “three ele- 


wage floor. a complaint to the Labor Dept. that he had previously violated the | scheduled to take effect June 30. | ments” which “stand out in the 
© Compromise efforts were un-| wage-hour law by underpaying them. Widespread doubt was ex- |gOvernment’s program” for realiz- 
der way in the House to raise the| In another case the court in effect overruled the National Labor| pressed by both Republicans and | ing the objectives of. the Employ- 
interest rate on long-term govern-| Relations Board on a question of @— Democrats that Congress would | ment Act of 1946, 
ment bonds from the present 4.25| whether craft unions will be sepa-| _ Im its opinion written by Jus- | enact the higher taxes,’most of The President contended that 
pergent level to perhaps 4.5 per-| rated out of over-all bargaining tice John M. Harlan, the court | which have been asked by the | the budget surplus he anticipates 
cent. Eisenhower had asked that| units in highly integrated indus- majority said that unless he could President in the past. Failure to | “would help keep» interest rates 
the ceiling be removed entirely as | tries with a history of over-all con-| Tecover back wages quickly, a | provide the new levies would | lower than otherwise,” and that 
part of his Administration’s “tight- | tracts. worker would be confronted | leave Eisenhower’s anticipated | eliminating the 4.25 percent inter- 
money” policies. In the back-wage case, the court “with little more than a Hobson’s | $4.2 billion surplus largely ot est rate ceiling on government 
® Early Senate action seemed | split six to. three in holding that| Choice” im deciding whether to | lusory. bonds running for longer than 
probable on a federal aid-to-educa-| workers wrongfully discharged for take the Tisk of being. fired for The President raised the veiled | five years would allow financing 
tion measure. following a meeting | seeking to obtain wages required| complaining that his employer | threat that he would again exer-| the national debt “as. sepomiceny 
of the Democratic majority to dis-|by the Fair Labor Standards’ Act| was illegally paying him less than | cise his veto power freely if Con-|@S possible.” 
cuss school legislation. A Senate |are entitled not only to reinstate-| the wage-hour law required, gress votes social welfare programs| The AFL-CIO has opposed lift- _ 
subcommittee has already approved | ment in their jobs but also for lost} The minority, Harlan said, woulg | that go beyond his modest recom-| ing this ceiling to keep interest es 
a bill introduced by Sen. Pat Mc-|wages during the time they were |leave the worker in a position of (Continued on Page 12) (Continued on Page 12)” re 
(Continued on Page 3) illegally denied employment. ’ |having to file a lawsuit individually Og 
ee — | and depend on the slow processes of T V e To End fee 
ne’ : © individual trials to determine what, t 
Letter- Writ ing Campa is TU | | if anything, he would be awarded rainmen O 
in damages for his illegal discharge. - 


Urged for Forand Bill This is not the position in which Race Bar i in Basie Law 


Congress intended to leave workers 


The AFL-CIO has called for an intensive letter-writing by reese ang dhs avin Ae, »Cleveland—The Railroad Trainmen have eliminated a racial 
campaign in favor of the Forand bill as the House Ways and rights of workers: illegally under- discrimination clause from reat citing TE. dee out a pledge 
Means Committee scheduled a major test on the measure for *| | paid in violation of the Fair Labor made to the AFL-CIO convention last eptember 
early March. Standards. Act, Haslan: indicated. Despite the existence of a 65-year-old provision restricting mem- 

Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller said trade unionists ‘The’ courts have jatisdiction ‘fa bership to “white males,” the union in fact. has more than 1,000 
have only six weeks in which to write committee members equity, he held, not only to order Negro members. | gratulations” to the union. He 
and register their support of the measure before the commit- | | reimbursement of employes for loss| The 1,100 delegates to the Train- declared: 
tee meets in executive session to decide whether to report the | [of income because of underpay- men's: special convention. . bere 


ns Fah: “True trade union brotherhood 

bill for a vote by the entire House. ment, but also to order both re-| Voted to —— ed phe te fe knows no racial distinction—a fact 

The measure—a key plank in labor’s 1960 legislative pro- | |instatement and further lost wages | Males’ sien g the brotherhood's| which the... Railroad Trainmen 

gram—would expand the social security system to provide | |W>en an employer wrongfully ‘re- ite i ae have now underscored. The trade 
medical and hospital care for the nation’s senior citizens. taliates by discharging them. = BRT Pres. W. P. Kennedy no- | union movement cannot—and will s 

On Capitol Hill, meanwhile, there was evidence of grow- To rule otherwise, Harlan said,| tified AFL-CIO° Pres. George | not—rest until the civil rights bat- 


; 4 would allow a situation in which an| Meany of the union’s action in | tie has been won-and the Brother- 
re Ser the: i, incinding - seppart. emt sane employe “considering an attempt to| @ Wire declaring that the conven- | hood has scored a significant vit- 
Republicans. Addressing the recent AFL-CIO Legislative 


: obtain his just wage deserts” might tion-has “accorded me the honor | tory in this campaign.” 


vrais The action also was hailed as “a 

speedy passage. risk considering “the prospect of| the discriminatory provision im | 22+ victory for democracy” in a 

Although opponents charge the added coverage would | | discharge .and the total loss of| Our constitution.” -. joint statement by J. Carlton Yel- 

“break the treasury,” O’Konski said, “experts estimate it | | wages for an indeterminate period.”| Meany, who had earlier request-| dell, labor relations secretary of 
would require only one-fourth of 1 per cent additional con- The second case in effect over- | ed Kenfiedy to bring the issue be-|the Urban League, and Harry - 

tributions by employers and employes.’ ruled a 1954 decision of the | fore the convention, replied with | Fleischman, director of the Amer- 


(Continued on Page 10) a telegram extending “sincere con-} (Continued on Page 9) 
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‘Civil Rights 
Advisors for. 


South Meet 


The AFL-CIO’ ‘Southern Advi- 
sory ‘Committee on Civil Rights 
held ‘its second meeting in Louis- 
ville; -Ky., in January under the 
chairmanship of Stanton E. Smith, 
president of the Tennessee State 
AFL-CIO. 


Attending were executive officers | 


of the AFL-CIO state bodies .in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia. — 

Taking part in the meeting were 
the staffs of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Civil Rights and the Dept. of 
Education: - Regional representa- 
tives of the Dept. of Organization 
and- the Committee. on Political 
Education also were in attendance 
along with several southern regional 
directors of international unions. 

Aim to Further Rights 

The purpose of the advisory 
committee is to advise the national 
AFL-CIO Civil Rights .Committee 
and the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil 
Rights on the practical ways and 
means of furthering the federa- 
tion’s civil rights program in the 
region. 


The AFL-CIO Civil Rights Com- | 


mittee at an earlier meeting in 
Washington recommended forma- 
tion of a similar regional advisory 
committee for the Midwest, con- 
sisting of state representatives from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan and Ohio. 


‘J. B. Fitzgerald of 
IATSE Dies at 70 


Cleveland, O.—John .B. Fitz- 
gerald, 70, an international repre- 


sentative for the Theatrical Stage | 


Employes, since 1942, died recently.) last’ November, when he wrote 
d ’ 


of a heart ailment. 

A member of Cleveland Stage 
Employes’ Local 27 since 1912, he 
became the: local’s business agent 


three years later and had been its |: 


president since 1929. He also was 
president of Cleveland Studio. Me- 
chanics’ Local 209. 

Fitzgerald, a former legislative 
agent of the Cleveland Federation 
of Labor, was active with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in 
this area during the early days of 


' session that could “consider and 


MEMIBECS, 


the bargaining unit. 


KKLCEKS and statiers of unions throughout Con- 
necticut joined striking members of Office Employes Local 329 in 
a demonstration of unity at headquarteys of the Knights of Colum- 
bus of New Haven. Some 350 members of the local walked out in 
October in an effort to gain a new contract protecting workers from 
a management demand for the unilateral right to take jobs out of 


Meany White House 
Parley Plan Grows 


The Administration views a forthcoming White House confer- 
ence of top labor and management leaders, proposed by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, as the first step in a series of meetings aimed 
at reducing industrial tensions, Labor Sec. James P, Mitchell has 


declared. 


Mitchell told a Jan. 14 press 


conference that. final arrangements 
for the top level meeting will be 
made “in the near future,” and in- 
dicated the White House confer- 
ence probably would take place in 
late February or early March. 


Meany advocated the meeting 
to Pres. Eisenhower urging a 


develop guiding lines for just and 
harmonious labor-management 
relations.” is 


The President, who assigned to 
Mitchell the task of exploring the 
proposal with Meany and “repre- 
sentative” management Officials, 
gave the conference strong en- 
dorsement in his State of the Union 
Message. Eisenhower said that, in 


the Roosevelt Administration. 


his last year in office, he would 


31 Sign with USWA,. 
Vote Set for 7 Plants 


The Steelworkers and 31 iron-ore mining companies have signed 
new contracts patterned after the master agreement reached with 
the major steel producers, and negotiations are moving forward 
with 50 other smaller steel makers and fabricators. 

Meanwhile, still operating under the Taft-Hartley injunction ma- 


chinery set in motion prior. to the 
basic steel settlement, the National 
Labor Relations Board was set to 


conduct balloting among 14,000) 


USWA members on the so-called 
“last offer” of seven steel firms. 


The balloting was made nec- -} 


essary by technical complications 
in efforts to adapt the master 
agreement to the particular situa- 
tions of the smaller companies. 
Most of the firms which have 
mot yet signed have formally 

withdrawn their “final offers” to’ 
make the NLRB voting unneces- 


sary. 

The labor board scheduled elec- 
tions Jan. 21-23 at Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. plants at Monesson and Al- 
lensport, Pa., Worcester, Méaiss., 
‘Los Angeles, Calif., and Akron 
and Warren, O:; Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Sons plants at Carnegie, Pa., 
Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee and Houston; Moultrop 
Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; Pittsbergh Tube Co., Monaca, 
Pa.; McLouth Steel Co., Detroit; 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago; and the 


| North Range Mining Co. mines in 
Minnesota and Michigan. 

With contracts still to be signed 
with the smaller companies, the 
USWA renewed a petition to U.S. 
Circuit Court Judge Herbert P. 
‘Sorg in Pittsburgh to compel these 
‘firms to pay an immediate 4-cent 
‘cost-of-living wage increase to un- 
‘ionists working under the terms of 
‘a T-H injunction which expires 
‘Jan. 26. 

At‘ the time Sorg issued the in- 
junction to halt the nationwide 


|| steel strike, he ordered the industry 


‘and USWA to operate under the 
‘previous contract, containing a 
cost-of-living clause which would 
‘have given workers a 4-cent hike 
\Jan.'1 on the basis of the rise in 
‘the Consumer Price Index. 

|.’ Sorg:took the union petition un- 
der advisement. At the same time 
he agreed to a move by the USWA 
to release from the terms of the 
injunction those companies which 
had already reached contract agree- 
meat with the union. - 


jas a “worthwhile” goal. 


encourage regular discussions be- 
tween management and labor out- 
side the bargaining table.” 

Mitchell told reporters that the 
Administration’s “concept of these 
conferences is twofold.” The White 
House meeting suggested by Meany, 
he said, would be for the .overall 
purpose of improving collective 
bargaining. Mitchell described this 


The secretary said this should 
be followed by “conferences on - 
industry levels, where employer 
representatives and labor repre- 
sentatives can sit down, outside 
the bargaining table, and talk 
about common problems in the 
industry.” 

Mitchell said he hoped these lat- 
ter conferences would be “initiated 
by industry and labor,” but pledged 
his department’s assistance if need- 
ed in bringing them about., 

Labor representatives at the 
White House conference, he added, 
would be Meany “and whomever 
he selects from the AFL-CIO.” 
Management representatives have 
not yet been chosen. Earlier, the 
Labor Dept. had disclosed that the 
Secretary met with officials from 
management ranks. It was not 


of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Enthusiastic support” for 
Meany’s iabor-management propo- 
sal was voiced by the executive 
board. of the Communications 
Workers. Acting in Washington at 
its quarterly policy meeting, the 
CWA board called for action in 
setting up such a conference “as 
soon as possible, certainly no later 
than Spring 1960.” 


Peterson Goi 
To Indian Parley 


Eric Peterson, who. retired re- 
cently as secretary-treasurer of the 
Machinists, will represent the AFL- 
CIO at the convention of the In- 
dia National Trade Unon Con- 
gress, to be held Feb. 21-22 in 
Hyderabad. 

He also has been named by iia: 
of Labor James P. Mitchell as a 
representative at the U.S. Small 
Industries Exhibition scheduled to 
run throughout “February in Bom- 


publicly disclosed whether this in-, is 
cluded the National Association 


Report for December: 


J Sikedainese! ‘Dips, 


: Employment Static: 


The industrial pickup following resumption of steel production 
helped cause unemployment to fall by 93,000 to 3,577,000 as of 
mid-December, according to the Labor Dept.’s monthly report on 


the job situation. 


However, joblessness remained at a level exceeded only twice in- 


postwar years—by 3,719,000 in De->— 
cember 1949 and 4,108,000 in De- 
cember 1958, both recession years. 

The slight decline in unemploy- 
ment caused the key seasonally ad- 
justed rate of unemployment to 
move down to 5.2 percent from the 
5.6 percent’of mid-November. 

The only-higher rates of un- 
employment for postwar Decem- 
bers were in the recession years 
of 1949 (6.8 percent) and 1958 
(6.1 percent). The 5.2 percent of 
last month compares to 4.1 per- 
cent for pre-recession December 
1956, .° 

Unemployment is expected to rise 
to.4.1 million for January and Feb- 
tuary, falling to about 3.5 million 
by spring, if only seasonal factors 
occur, according to Seymour Wolf- 
bein, deputy assistant secretary of 
labor. 

The total employed in mid-De- 
cember held steady at 65.7 million 
and. this, with the slight decline in 
the jobless, was a counter-seasonal 
change. Usually, jobs drop and un- 
employment rises in December, 
The Labor Dept. viewed the job 
situation as “a marked improve- 
ment in December as the economy 
rebounded from the effects of the 
steel strike.” The recall of 146,000 
auto workers furloughed by steel 
shortages was cited as the chief 
factor. 

The Federal Reserve Board, 
meanwhile; reported a sharp up- 
swing of 5.75 percent in December 
production. The production index 
rose to 165, just under last spring’s 
record 166, and compares to the 
1947-49 base of 100. 

The Labor Dept. report provided 
some perspective with this “year- 
end review” of 1959 average fig- 
ures: 

“Unemployment, at 3.8 million 
or 5.5 percent of the civilian labor 
force, was about mid-way between 
the level of the recession year of 
1958 and the pre-recession period 
of 1955-57. 

“Long-term unemployment 
(those out of work 15 weeks or 
longer) averaged 1 million in 1959, 
compared with 1.5 million in 1958 
but only 600,000 in 1957.” 

The long-term unemployed to- 


taled 800,000 in December com- 
pared to 1.3 million in the reces- 
sion of December 1958, Wolf- 

- bein noted. He said this ac- 
counted for the 500,000 drop in 
the over-the-year change from 
the 4.1 million jobléss in Decem- 
ber 1958 to 3.6 million last 
month, 


But, he added, the long-teem un- 
employed group would now begin 
a seasonal increase. 

“About 400,000 of the long-term 
unemployed had been out of work 
for over six months, half the num- 
ber of a. year ago but almost twice 
as many as in December 1956,” the 
report said. 

“A disproportionately high num- 
ber of the long-term unemployed 
were Negroes and persons over 45 


‘years of age.” 


Married men made up about one- 
third of both the total jobless and 
the long-term unemployed groups, 
the report noted. Single men had a 
12 percent jobless rate, “reflecting 
the problems of youth in their 
search for satisfactory job oppor- 
tunities.” 

Total employment as of mid- 
December remained virtually un- 
changed at 65.7 million, a record 
for the month, according to the 
report. 

Factory employment rose by 
152,000 to a total 16,398,000, a 
slightly counter-seasonal movement. 
The factory workweek increased by 
36 minutes to an average 40 hours 
30 minutes, - 

Average anti earnings were 
boosted by $2.55 to a total of 
$91.53, reflecting the factors of 
overtime pay in longer workweek 
and the return of high-wage steel 
and auto workers. 


Aside from the changes due to 
the resumption of steel production, 
the usual seasonal factors were 
present, the report said. 

Some 550,000 were added in re- 
tail trade for thé pre-holiday sea- 
son; some 300,000 workers were 
temporarily added to the postal 
service; but jobs in the construction 
industry declined by 175,000 due to 
the weather. | 


Productivity Report 
Held Disappointment 


Te Labor Dept.’s long-awaited report on productivity increases 
a “great disappointment” because it “virtually denies” the impor- 
ee of output trends in recent years, the AFL-CIO has declared. 
In a letter to Ewan Clague, commissioner of labor statistics, AFL- 
CIO Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg said that the final version 


of the report 
appointing because the earlier 
drafts gave promise of a much 
more significant report.” 

The report, prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
entitied “Trends in Output per’ 
Man-hour in the Private Econ- 
omy, 1909-1958,” states that the 
annual rate of increase in pro- 
ductivity between 1947 and 1958 
varied between 3,1 percent and 
3.5 percent. 

The report notes that there were 
three major periods of acceleration 
of productivity in the period 
studied—the first about 1919, the 
second about 1939 and the third 
in 1947, 

Ruttenberg wrote Clague that 
the final draft of the report omits 
any significant evaluation of the 
data “which could have made a 


bay. 


significant contribution to funda- 


“is all the more dis-@— 


mental knowledge about the way 
our economy works.” 

What emerges, he said, is “a 
jumble of data and mathematical 
curves based on such data with no 
real attempt to draw significant or 
meaningful conclusions from the 
data.” 

“As you know,” Ruttenberg 
continued in his letter, “earlier 
drafts of this report came to the 
straightforward conclusion that 
there has been a long term up- 
ward trend in the rate of produc- 
tivity advance. It is our best 


was amply justified by the avail- 
able data.” 

The BLS report contains one 
Statement that “the average annual 
increase in output per man-hour 
for the total private economy for 
the postwar period of 1947-58 was 


higher than that for the manera 
period of 1909-58,” 


judgment that this conclusion — 
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Labor Asks U.S. Safeguard 
Vote Right in ‘Any’ Election 


Declaring that constitutional amendments have broadened the right of Congress “to regulate state 


and presidential elections” as well as balloting for congressional seats, the AFL-CIO has urged enact- 


ment of legislation to permit federal intervention ‘ 


‘in any election” 


to protect voters’ rights. 


AFL-CIO Associate Gen. Counsel Thomas E. Harris, in a prepared statement urged creation of 


a federal election commission to register voters denied this right by local authorities. 
sion would also be empowered to 


conduct federally-supervised elec- 
tions if it. determines that other- 
wise “qualified voters are likely to 


be denied their right to cast their | 


votes and have them fairly 
counted.” 

The statement was prepared for 
the Senate Rules Committee headed | 
by Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
(D-Mo.).=, Meanwhile, moves. were 
made on both sides of Capitol Hill 
to bring meaningful civil rights leg- 
islation to a vote this session, 

House Showdown Near 


In the House, liberals neared a 
showdown in their drive to secure 
219 signatures on a discharge peti- 
tion which would bypass the con- 
servative-dominated House Rules 
Committee to bring a civil rights 
measure to the floor. Some 180 


‘House members—including almost 
all Northern Democrats and about] - 


Conservatives Threaten 


Anti-Union Election Bill 


35. Republicans — already have 
signed the petition. 

The discharge movement was 
slowed when Minority Leader 
Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.) de- 
clined to encourage Republican sig- 
natures despite Pres. Eisenhower's 
plea in his State of the Union and 
Budget messages for civil rights 
action this session. 

Halleck said the responsibility for 
bringing the measure to the floor 
lay with the majority party. The 
powerful House Rules Committee is 
composed of four northern Demo- 
crats, four southern Democrats and 
four conservative Republicans. The 
southern Democrats and the Repub- 
licans thus far have blocked report- 
ing of the measure. 

Senate debate on civil rights is 
due to begin about Feb. 15. 


The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
in his prepared statement that a 


CWA Local 
‘Blood’ Kin 
To Ailing Tot 


Miami, Fla—Members of the 
Communications Workers here 
have become “blood brothers” to 
a two-year-old boy to insure a con- 
tinuous donation of blood to keep 
him alive. 


The youngster befriended by 
members of CWA Local 3107 is 
little Paul G. David, who suffers 
from hemophilia—a rare disease in 
which the blood does not coagulate 
normally. As a result, the child 
could bleed to death from the 
slightest injury unless he is given 
whole blood immediately, 

Paul’s plight was first brought 
to the lecal’s attention by one of 
its members—Mrs. George Klele, 
a telephone clerk and friend of the 
David family. She told fellow un- 
ionists that the family had spent 
more than $1,400 for transfusions | . 
4 the first 20 months of the boy’s 

e. ’ 

The vote to “adopt” Paul as. a 
“blood brother” of Local 3107 was 
unanimous. In the first drive, 97 
pints were donated to replace the 
blood received from the hospital 
blood bank. Since then, Paul has 
been hospitalized five times after 
minor injuries and has received 26 
additional pints of blood from the 
CWA members. 

A union spokesman described 
the “blood brother” program as 
another example of the Com- 


munity Service Activities of CWA 
members, 


The commis- 


federal elections’ commission 
should be empowered to act in 
any election,” as well as in con- 
gressional elections, as proposed 
in a measure introduced by Sen. 
Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.). Har- 
ris asked that the Hart measure 
be improved, declaring that 
“elections for local political offi- 
cers are, from the immediate 
standpoint of the voters, likely 
to be more significant than those 
for federal office.” 

If the Hart measure is rejected, 
Harris, said, the committee should 
approve a bill along the lines of 
legislation proposed by Senators 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
and Jacob K. Javits (R-N.~-Y.). 

These bills would permit presi- 
dential appointment of temporary 
voting registrars in national elec- 
tions to protect citizens denied vot- 


(Continued from Page 1) f 
Namara (D-Mich.) calling for a 
$1 billion two-year program for 
school construction. In the House, 
the Education Committee has re- 
vised the Murray-Metcalf bill to 
provide $1.1 billion for each of 
four years for both school construc- 
tion and higher teacher salaries. 

® Leaders of both parties ruled 
out any general tax cuts this year 
despite Eisenhower’s forecast of a 
possible $4.2 billion surplus. How- 
ever, the House Ways & Means 
Committee voted tentatively to pro- 
vide tax relief for American busi- 
nessmen operating abroad. Their 
measure, similar to one opposed by 
the AFL-CIO last year, went be- 
yond Eisenhower's request to ease 
taxes for firms investing in under- 
developed countries. 

Much of the Senate debate over 
the Hennings “clean election” bill 
centered on charges by southern 
Democrats that federal regulation 
of primary elections would be an 
invasion of “states’ rights” and a 
violation of the Constitution. 

Application of spending limits 
and reporting requirements to pri- 
maries would have a major impact 
on political activities in the South, 
where the virtual one-party system 


ing rights because of race or color. 
~. This is in line with a suggestion 
from the President's -Civil, Rights 
Commission, which would have 


existing federal officers or employes 
in the area from which complaints 
are received, to forestall charges 
that “carpetbaggers” were being 
imported from-the North to over- 
see southern elections., 


backed legislation which would per- 
mit the temporary registrars to serve 
“only until local officials are pre- 
pared to register voters without dis- 
crimination.” 

Eisenhower declined to state if 
he supported his commission’s rec- 
ommendation on registrars. He told 
his Jan. 13 press conference, “I 
don’t even know whether it is con- 
stitutional.” 


means that victory in a Democratic 
primary is usually equivalent to 
election. 

Supporters of the measure 
pointed to a 20-year-old Supreme 
Court ruling upholding the con- 
viction of Louisiana election 
commissioners for altering pri- 
mary ballots as proof that the 
federal government has the right 
to require honest procedures in 
federal primaries as well as gen- 
eral elections. 

The amendment including pri- 
maries was passed by a vote of 50 
to 39 in the first rollcall of the year, 
with Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D-Tex.) and Minority 
Leader Everett M. Dirksén (R-Ill.) 
voting against it. In the 53-37 
rolicall vote on applying the report- 
ing provisions: to local and_ state 
committees, Dirksen was recorded 
against the measure and Johnson 
in favor. 

Under the latter amendment, 
committees collecting or spending 
more than $2,500 for a candidate 
for federal office must file a report 
on their financial activities; Hen- 
nings, sponsor of the amendment, 
said it would close a “loophole” 
which permits “untold sums” to go 


unreported and “escape -scrutiny.” 


Florida Retail Clerks 
Win Food Chain Vote 


The Retail Clerks have won bargaining rights at 14 Food Fair 


stores on-the Florida Gulf Coast 


in the face of a bitter anti-union 


campaign carried on by the company, one of the nation’s major 


supermarket chains. 
Employes in seven cities voted 


205 to 130 for RCIA representa- 


tion in a National Labor Relations 
Board election. The vote covered 
four stores in St. Petersburg, three 
in Tampa, two each in Clearwater 
and Sarasota, and one store each 
in, Bradenton, Fort Myers and 
Largo. 

” Two RCIA officials—Vice Pres, 
Peter Hall and Intl. Rep. Harry J. 
Carter—were arrested on company 
complaint during the election cam- 
paign while checking posted no- 
tices of NLRB elections on store 
premises. They were charged with 
criminal trespass and posted bail 
of $100 and $50, respectively. 

“Every tactic in the book plus 
some we never heard about was 
used against us,” declared Intl. 
Rep. W. J. Hollinger, Jr., who 


headed the organizing drive. 


A key to the election victory— 
a reversal of a union defeat two 
years ago—was the successful ne- 
gotiation of a first contract with 
the recently-organized Food Fair 
stores at Jacksonville. Employes 
there won a reduction in the work 
week from’ 48 hours to 40 hours, 
pay increases of up to 61 cents an 
hour for lowest-paid workers, and 
improvements in vacations and 
fringe benefits. 

The Food Fair victory gave im- 
petus to a major organizing drive 
the Retail Clerks are conducting 
throughout Florida. The union al- 
ready has sizeable locals at Jack- 


and Tampa, 


temporary registrars drawn from| 


The President’s commission 


sonville, Miami, Daytona Beach, 
[areas declined by the NLRB, 


‘In dic voting conducted by 


Job ond Pay Security Top 
GE, Westinghouse Goals | 


Job security and income security rank first in'the collective | - 
| bargaining desires cf General Electric and Westinghouse em- 
ployes, according to a preliminary tabulation of some 23,000. 
preference ballots cast by members of five AFL-CIO unions, | 


ence of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., about 60 per- 
cent of the balicts have come from General Electric employes | 
and ihe balance from Westinghouse workers. 

Other items ranking high in the balloting on collective 
bar -cinting issues include increased pensions; improved insur- 
ance, healih and welfare benefits; full union shop; a general 
wage increase; and improved vacations, 

The IUD conference is composed of the following unions 

_ which have bargaining rights with the two firms: Electrical, 
| Radio and Machine Workers; Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Machinists; Auto Workers; and Technical Engineers. 


the GE-Westinghouse Confer- 


Wilson Seeks Strike ou 
End by Ousting 2,400 


Chicago—A proposal by Wilson & Co., the nation’s third largest 
meat packer, to end the 12-week strike of the Packinghouse Work- 
ers by denying jobs to 2,400 strikers was termed “insulting and 
fantastic” by UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein. 

About 5,500 UPWA members have been on strike against seven 


Wilson plants in six states since’® 


Nov. 3. 

‘The company proposed that the 
strike be ended without a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement and with 
re-employment rights denied to be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,400 workers 
who, management says, have been 
either permanently replaced or 
have been guilty of illegal or un- 
protected acts. 

Helstein- told Wilson officials 
their proposal made it “crystal 


. Clear that your purpose all along 


has been the destruction of the 
union of your employes.” He 
added that the company plan 
“could not be accepted by any 
self-respecting group of people 
and indicates your continuing 
disregard of your legal obligation 
to bargain in good faith.” 

Wilson has told the union that it 
“doubts the propriety” of continu- 
ing talks toward signing a collective 
bargaining agreement. The com- 
pany has recognized the claim of 
the National Brotherhood of Pack- 
inghouse Workers, a small, unaffil- 
iated union, that it now represents 
a majority of present Wilson work- 
ers. 

UPWA officials noted that the 
NBPW had no membership in any 
Wilson plant until mid-December. 
Since then it has filed representa- 
tion petitions at all but one Wilson 
plant. 

“The record would have to be 
searched long and hard,” the un- 
ion said, “to find another in- 
stance of a union being formed 
among the strike-breakers for the 
sole purpose of destroying a 
legitimate union.” 

Helstein pointed out that the 
new tactic employed by Wilson to 
break UPWA at its plants pre- 
sented a threat to many other un- 
ions if it was allowed to go un- 
challenged. He stressed that there 
was a greater need than ever for 
moral and financial support from 
other AFL-CIO affiliates. 


NLRB Refuses 
Hospital Case — 


A Brooklyn, N. Y., hospital has 
lost its bid to use the Landrum- 
Griffin Act to halt organizational 
picketing by a local of the Building 
Service Employes and to force ‘an 
“expedited” representation election. 

In a unanimous decision; the 
National Labor Relations Board 
rejected a petition by the Flatbush 
General Hospital and declined .to 
assert jurisdiction over private, 
profit-making hospitals. Such hos- 
pitals, the- NLRB declared, “are 
essentially local in nature.” The 
board pointed out that states are 
required to assume jurisdiction in 


New CWA 


Headquarters 
Completed 


Construction has been completed 
on the new $3.5-million, nine- 
story international headquarters of 
the Communications Workers in 
downtown Washington. 

The union’s international offices 
occupy the top three floors of the 
new structure, where officers, staff 
and clerical workers are located, 
as well as the ground floor where 
mailing, duplicating and storage 
facilities are provided.. A. total of 
120 CWA workers occupy the new 
quarters. 


The remaining five floors of the 
building are leased as offices and 
stores, with CWA’s Dist. 2 using 
one of the offices in the building 
as its headquarters. 

The building is being financed 
on a three-year purchase plan, 
with the CWA making a $500,000 
down payment with the balance to 
be paid at the rate of $1 million 
a year. 

The union held two separate 
open house celebrations during 
January. The first, on Jan. 11, 
was for CWA staff members and 
their families. On Jan, 13 the un- 
ion played host to representatives 
of other unions and government 
Officials. The open house included 
a tour of the CWA offices and de- 
partments. 


Radio-TYV Directors 
End Affiliation 


The Radio & Television Direc- 
tors Guild has terminated its affil- 
iation with the AFL-CIO as a re- 
sult of merger with the Screen Di- 
rectors Guild, Inc., an unaffiliated 
California organization. 

The former federation affiliate, 
with -a membership of 800, was 
‘chartered by the former AFL in 
March 1950. 

The agreement to merge with 
the Screen Directors Guild con- 
tained a provision. that the result- 
ing organization would be unaffil- 
iated, Newman H. Burnett, execu- 
tive secretary of R&TDG's New .- 
York office wrote AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany. 

The union said it intendéd “to 
continue our present mutually ben- 
eficial relationships with other 
AFL-CIO unions in the entertain- 
ment industry.” 

The disaffiliation, effective Jan. 
1, 1960, brings the total number 
of affiliated national and interna- 


_ [tional unions to 134, 
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Delegates Press ‘Program for America’ 


CAPITOL HILL contacts form part of labor’s 
drive to win enactment of “Positive Program for 
America” outlined at AFL-CIO Legislative Con- 


ference. Here conference delegate confers with 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) at right to ask 
for support of 12-point legislative program. 


DELEGATES from western states hez< legislators’ views on pend- 
ing legislation during regional conferenve which marked three-day 
meeting. At table (left to right) are Industrial Union Dept. Legis- 
lative Rep. Esther Peterson; Senate Whip Thomas H. 
Kuchel (R-Calif.); Rep. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.); and Robert Con- 
nerton of the Laborers. 


ENACTMENT OF MINIMUM WAGE legislation, need for White 
‘House conference to ease industrial tensions, were urged by Sen. s 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo.), at right, shown with AFL-CIO Legis- 
lative Rep. Jack Curran at.one of seven regional conferences. 


LABOR REPRESENTATIVES in one special session huddle to discuss Forand 
bill to provide medical care for social security recipients. Arrayed along wall are 
suggested posters for stimulating grass-roots letter-writing campaign to let con- 
gressmen know how voters feel about this. legislation. 


NEED FOR ACTION to rehabilitate depressed areas is emphasized by Solomon 
Barkin of Textile Workers Union of America at one of four special meetings held 
in connection with AFL-CIO Legislative Conference. More than 600 trade union- 
ists from across the nation attended the three-day intensive session kicking off 
labor’s drive for action before Congress adjourns in July. 


DINNER SPONSORED by AFL-CIO Minimum Wage Committee drew as speakers two of three 

sponsors of key legislation backed by labor. Left to right are Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller, and Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif. ). as ta ns 
ing legislation with Kennedy and Roosevelt is Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.). 
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‘Unholy Alliance’ Blocks 


New, Strong Legislation Needed 
To Protect All U.S. Citizens. 


~ 


By John Beidler 


Few issues in-America have needed positive action for so oi and received so little of it as civil 


rights legislation. 


This -has not been for tacks of trying. Repeatedly, especially i in recent years, liberals in Congress 
have sparked efforts to pass legislation guaranteeing federal protection of the civil rights of all 


citizens. 


~All’ such attempts failed, however, until the passage of the Civil Rights Act of °1957, the first | 
federal civil rights measure to become law in 82 years. But unfortunately its strongest teeth were 


pulled before passage. 


In general, the major block to passage of constructive civil rights legislation has been the Senate 


filibuster or threat of one. 
anti-poll tax, and Fais Employment’ 


In the last 25 years fiiibusters have prevented passage of ani ti-lynching, 


Practices Commission bills. 


But in recent years public aware-| . 
néss of the need to enforce civil | 


rights has grown considerably. 
Hate bombing and other violence 
against Negroes since the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 school desegregation 
decision have served to strengthen 
the hand of civil rights advocates 
in Congress. 


Filibuster Strength Waning 

The strength of the Old South 
filibusters is waning. When. the 
Civil Rights Act passed the Senate 
in 1957 by a vote of 72 to 18, five 
senators from three of the original 
Confederate States voted for the 
bill; only 17 opposed it. 

The strength of the hard-core 
South has been further diminished 
with the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii to full statehood. Each of 
these has sent two new senators to 
Washington, bringing the Senate’s 
membership to an even 100 and 
increasing the strength of the pro- 
civil rights forces. 

But even with these improved 
conditions, diehard opponents of 
civil rights legislation can mount 
a powerful filibuster which only the 
most determined majority can over- 
come. os 

Under Senate rules, two-thirds of 
the senators present must: vote to 
close debate. In addition each sen- 
ator may speak for one hour on 
each pending amendment and on 
the bill itself. As a practical mat- 
ter, a filibuster can last four to six 
weeks even if the two-thirds vote 
is reached. 


The 1957 Provisions 

The 1957 Civil Rights Act: 

1—Created a six-member Civil 
Rights Commission to study cases 
in which citizens had been denied 
the right to vote on account of 
race, religion or national origin, 
and to appraise laws and govern- 
mental policies relating to the con- 
stitutional guarantee of equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

2—Permitted the federal gov- 
ernment to seek an injunction in 
federal courts to prevent depriva- 
tion of the right to vote. 


Gef the Facts | 
On Key Issues 


The AFL-CIO News-is 
publishing on this page the 
first of a new series of Fact 
Sheets on Congress providing 
background information on 
basic coming before 
the second session ef the 
86th Congress. 

The series, prepared by 
John Beidler of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation, is 
designed to give the legisla- 
tive history of the issue, the 
various forces involved pro 
and con and the general na- 
ture of bills introduced. 

Reprints of the fact sheet 
series will be available from 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Leg- 
islation, 815 16th Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


3—Provided criminal penalties 
for contempt of a court injunction, 
and a jury trial in case the sen- 
tence upon conviction of contempt 
exceeded $300 or 45 days in jail. 

As passed by the House, the bill 
authorized the federal government 
to seek injunctions against viola- 
tions of all civil rights granted by 
the 14th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The bill also permitted 
punishment for contempt (viola- 
tion of the injunction) by the fed- 
eral judge without a jury trial, the 
standard and usual way in which 
contempt is punished. 

Although civil rights supporters, 
including the AFL-CIO, had advo- 
cated the inclusion of both these 
provisions in the bill, the Senate 
restricted the injunctive power to 
voting cases and provided for jury 
trials in certain cases. 

The result was a much weakened 
bill. 


In the more than two years 
since the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act it has become clear 
that further legislation is essen- 
tial if the civil rights of all citi- 
zens are to be meaniugfully pro- 


gation decisions. 


deleted from 1957 act). 


withhold funds. 


@ Federal 


actions, 


local officials. 


Five-Point Program 
Backed by AFL-CIO 
plasty 5 ote et 


@ Authority for the attorney general to institute law suits 
to obtain compliance with such decisions (similar to Part Il 


@ Technical and financial assistance for school facilities 
and operations to facilitate desegregation and where states 


aimed at preventing hate bombings 
and other viglened, and St Aypechending: Ganey G0y Fae ame 


@ Enactment of the President’s Civil Rights Commission’s 
proposal that federally designated officials act as registrars in 
districts where persons are ¢ improperly denied er box by 


ted. Although some voting 
cases dre now pending before 
federal courts, and although fed- 
eral court orders have sought to 
protect the rights of some Ne- 
groes who have been denied the 
right to vote, the Civil Rights 
Commission has found that there 
is still widespread violation of 
this right and has called for new 
legislation to protect it. 

In 1959, at the beginning of the 
86th Congress, the Administration 
made some new civil rights pro- 
posals, but did not include the es- 
sential “Part UJ,” on injunction 
and contempt proceedings, which 
had Been eliminated from the 1957 
act. 

New Administration Bill 
Fhe Administration bill would: 
1—Make interference with a 

federal court desegregation order 
a federal crime. 

2—Make it a federal crime to 
cross state lines to avoid prosecu- 
tion for bombing a school or a 
church. 

3—Give the Justice Dept. the 
right to inspect and require the 
preservation of voting records. 

4—Extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

5—Give statutory authority to 
the President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts, which tries to 
eliminate discrimination by private 


‘employers on government con- 


tracts. j 

6—Provide limited technical and 
financial aid to school districts fac- 
ing desegregation problems. 

7—Provide emergency schooling 
for children of members of the 
armed forces if public schools are 
closed by desegregation problems. 


‘Douglas-Celler Bill 
' This relatively mild proposal wais 
met by a bipartisan liberal bill, the 
Douglas-Celler bill (S. 810, H. R. 
3147) which, while including some 
of the objectives of the Adminis- 
tration bill, also: 
1—For the first time, provides 
specific congressional endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court 
school desegregation decisions. 
2—Authorizes the federal gov- 
ernment to develop and enforce 
school desegregation plans. 
3—Restores the discarded 
“Part Ill” of the 1957 act au- 
thorizing the attorney-general to 
prevent violation of civil rights 
generally. 

Hearings were held during 1959 
before both House and Senate 
Judiciary Committees on these and 
a variety of other civil . vate 
measures. 


AFL-CIO Backs Stronig | Bill 

The AFL-CIO, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Golored People, and various reli- 
gious and veterans groups testified 
in favor of strong. legislation, as 
did Democratic and Republican 
congressmen from northern states. 

Opposition testimony was gen- 
erally limited to southern spokes- 
men. The Administration and the 
bulk of Republican testimony sup- 
ported the moderate Administra- 
tion bill, | 

A House Judiciary subcommit- 


<< 


aa the Law or I Will 


tee concluded 17 days of hearings 


on May 1, 1959, after which it 
approved and sent to the full com- 
mittee an amended version of the 
Douglas-Ceiler bill. 

When the bill came to the full 
committee for consideration, 
however, a political wrangle de- 
veloped. The committee deleted 
important sections, including the 
“Part Lil’ authority to protect 
civil rights generally, authoriza- 
tion. for federal technical and 
financial aid to school districts 
facing desegregation, and the 
policy statement. supporting the 
Supreme Court’s school desegre- 
gation decisions. 


Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), co- 
author of the liberal bill, charged 
an “unholy alliance” of Republi- 
cans and southern Democrats with 
responsibility for gutting the sub- 
committee measure. 

Even this limited measure, how- 
ever, was pigeonholed by the House 
Rules Committee, traditional grave- 
yard of liberal legislation. This 
committee usually must grant a 
“rule” fixing time for debate be- 
fore a» major bill can go to the 
House floor for action. The exist- 
ing machinery for circumventing 
it is cumbersome and time-consum- 
ing. 

Celler quickly started one pro- 
cedure for avoiding the Rules Com- 
mittee—he filed a discharge peti- 
tion. This requires the signatures 
of 219 House members to bring a 
bill to the floor. By the middle of 
January 1960 it was reported that 
about four-fifths of the needed sig- 
natures were on the petition. , 


Quick Action Sought 
Liberals hoped for quick action 
and promised attempts to strength- 
en the bill on the House floor. 
Senate debate on civil rights was 
delayed during the last days of 
the first session when Congress 
passed a rider. to an appropriations 
bill extending the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. The delay was 
agreed to when Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) and Mi- 
nority Leader Everett Dirksen (R- 
lil.) both promised that debate on 
a major civil rights measure would 
begin no later than Feb. 15, 1960. 
One major problem in the 
Senate, however, is that the Ju- 
diciary Committee has not, and 
because of a strong southern 
bloc probably will not, report 
a bill. During 1959 the Con- 
stitutional Rights subcommittee 
held hearings over a two-month 
period. It finally reported to the 
full committee a measure which 
would require nothing more than 
preservation of voting records, 


_ plus the already-approved exten- 


sion of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. 


The situation is thus similar to 
the one which existed in 1957, 
when the Senate passed a bill that 
had not been approved by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

In that year the House acted 
first, passing a bill and sending it 
to the Senate. An objection. was 
made to referring the bill to the 
Judiciary Committee. Sen. Richard 
Russell (D-Ga.) then raised a point 
of order against the objection, but 
the Senate rejected his point on a 


| roll call Vote, 39 to 45. This move 


had the effect of permitting the 
leadership to call up the bill for 
consideration at any time. 

Whether this method can be used 
this year depends on the speed of 
House action. Two alternatives 
would be to discharge the Senate 
Judiciary Committee from further 
consideration of the bill or to tack 
civil rights legislation as a rider on 
a non-related bill (the Senate has 
no rule of germaneness). 


Federal Registrars Bill 

Another issue involves the rece 
ommendation of the Civil Rights 
Commission for a system of fed- 
eral voting registrars. Because the 
1957 act has not been effective in 
guaranteeing Negroes their voting 
rights, the commission has urged 
Congress to provide for federal 
registrars to register voters in areas 
where local registrars avoid their 
duty. . 

Bills to carry out this recom- 
mendation have been referred to 
the Senate Rules Committee, which 
is not dominated by southerners. If 
a bill could be reported by this 
committee, it could become a ve- 
hicle for adding broader civil rights 
amendments. 


Whatever the method, strong 


civil rights legislation is a must for 
Congress in 1960. 


Union-Busters 
Anti-Negro Toco 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany on civil rights: 

“It is mo mere coincidence 
that the 


stronghold. . . . Thus, labor 
and the Negroes not only have 
common cause—we have 


They are working, perhaps 
without realizing it, to weak- 
en and stultify their country. 
Their program is for all prac- 
tical purposes un-American.” 
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A Gimmick in Ike's Budget | 


6 kw EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION has come up with a 
new “merchandising” gimmick this year to distract attention 
from, its tragically inadequate budget. .-, _- oy 
-Thé. gimmick involves a presumed budgetary surplus for fiscal 
196T of some $4.2 billion which is to be used to reduce the national 
-debt. The President has said that the growth of the debt must 
stop and that. this budget is a step in that direction. 
A look at the record, however, shows plainly that he is after 
_ the wrong problem. It’s not the growth of the national debt that 
will saddle American taxpayers with a bill of $9.5 billion in fiscal 
1961 for interest payments. It’s the Administration’s premedi- 
tated policy of raising year by year the cost of borrowing money. 
In 1947 the national debt was close to its wartime high of $258 
billion. The government paid $4.9 billion in interest on this debt. 
In fiscal 1961 the President estimates the national debt will be 


$280 billion—based on his presumed budget surplus—and the cost 


of carrying that debt will be $9.5 billion. 

This means that while the amount of the national debt has in- 
creased about 8.5 percent since 1947 the cost to American tax- 
payers of carrying that debt has risen 94 percent. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERN should be with the fact that 
his Administration has caused the cost of the national debt to almost 
double over 13 years ago. . 

The $9.5 billion debt cost figure in the new budget is the second 
largest item, topped only by defense expenditures. It will take 
almost $12 out of every $100 in taxes in the next 18 months. 

And who gets the major share of that $9.5 billion? The per- 
sons who own high-interest yielding government securities—the 
banks, the irivestment firms, those with enough funds to take ad- 
vantage of the record-shattering high interest rates promoted by 
the Eisenhower Administration. ' 

In effect the policy results in taxing the many to reward the few 
who benefit from the higher and higher cost of lending money. 

When the Eisenhower Administration took office it was com- 
mitted to reducing the national budget. It has failed in this ob- 
jective and a major factor leading to that failure has been the 
steadily increasing cost of paying for the national debt. 


BUT THIS IS MORE than a political failure. The future of the 
nation’s economy is tied up with this tight-money, high-interest rate 
policy which has a depressing effect on national growth. 

To call attention, as the President has done, to the size of the 
‘national debt and leave the clear impression that it is skyrocket- 
ing is at the least misleading; it is a smaller percentage of the 
total national production of goods and services than at any time 
in the last decade. 

To use a budget surplys gimmick in an attempt to divert atten- 
tion from the tremendous upsurge in the cost of carrying the na- 
tional debt is to deceive the American people. 


The Disease of Bigotry 


HE DISEASE of anti-semitism that took over 6 million lives 
during the Hitler years has erupted again in a somewhat milder 
form, aided and abetted by hooligans and delinquents. 

In the Hitler years, labor took the lead in the fight to stamp out 
this vicious social disease and has been on the warpath ever since 
against any and all forms of bigotry. This new outbreak will receive 
the same treatment from the trade union movement. It cannot be 
tolerated. 
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‘Paying Through the Nose: 


Sales Taxes Hit Poor, Protect 
Wealthy, Cut Purchasing Power 


VER SINCE the Eisenhower Administration 

took office in 1953 it has sought, in one way 

or another, to throw many: federal services and 
functions back to the states, 

Today we are witnessing many states in dire 
financial straits. In turn, this has imposed great 
burdens on the cities and towns. Both the states 
and the localities are logically seeking new sources 
of revenues to meet their growing obligations. 

There are a number of ways in which these new 
funds can be raised. One is through income taxes. 
Another through corporation taxes. Still another 
through property taxes. In some instances there 
are payroll taxes or perhaps luxury taxes. There 
are other ways, too. 


Sales Tax in Demand 


The demand we hear most, however, is for a 
sales tax. 


Sales taxes usually take one or two forms. 
One is a general retail sales tax. This has been 
proposed in Wisconsin, Michigan and Virginia, 
for example. In Virginia, Gov. Lindsay Almond 
would even charge a tax on food and drugs. 
The retail tax is paid directly by the consumer 
to the retailer. 


Another form of sales tax is the general manu- 
facturers’ sales t@x. When this tax is imposed at 
the retail level the consumer is unaware that he is 
paying the tax. The manufacturers’ tax becomes a 
hidden consumption tax becalse the consumer 
pays the higher price, without knowing it is higher, 
as a result of the tax. 

One of the more dangerous. gimmicks in the 
manufacturers’ tax is that of pyramiding. This 
means that a 5 percent manufacturers’ sales tax 
may be increased to 6 percent or more by the 
wholesaler and retailer adding the markup tax. — 


; The Customer Pays 


Experience with this tax has been that every 
business group that handles a product uses the tax 
angle to increase its share of the take. And it is 
the consumer who pays. 

We are told that the sales tax is an easy way of 
raising revenue. This, partly, explains its allure. 
Boom or Wu-!, rain or shine, the taxes come in. 


Proponenis claim tiat it is a fair or equitable tax 


insofar as each person pays to the support of the 
government, And, according to their line of argu- 
ment, even the poorest person can afford this tax. 
Why, you can even collect sales taxes from persons 
on relief! 

Much is made of the fact that everyone should 
pay for the support of the government. This ex- 
plains a move in recent years to lower the mini- 
mum income on which individuals pay income 
taxes. Little consideration is given to the fact that 
every product one buys or every service one uses 
includes countless hidden taxes, 

Let’s use bread as an example. If a 1-cent 
sales tax is placed on a loaf of bread it means 
comparatively little to those who earn $10,000 
a year or more. However, it is a great burden 
for many families, There are already many 
taxes on bread; recent estimates say there are 58 
hidden taxes on a loaf. This is paying one’s 
share of government support through the nose. _ 


Sales taxes are called both unfair and regres- 
sive. This means that individuals in the lower in- 


- come brackets pay more proportionately than 


wealthy taxpayers because a greater percentage of 
their income goes for the necessities of life. 

When an effort is made to pass a sales tax it 
might be well to look for the reasons. Sometimes 
it is to block new taxes on businesses or higher 


-ingome groups. Sometimes it is part of a drive to 


reduce taxes on these groups. 


Purchasing Power Drops 


We hear the argument that the tax burden on 
the higher income groups should be lightened to 
encourage business investment. On the other hand, 
to increase the burden on the lower income groups 
would reduce purchasing power and have a serious 
impact on the economy. git 

The sales tax argument, just as all national and 
state arguments on taxes, comes down to the basic 
question: Will the cost of government be paid by 
those most able to meet such obligations? 

If our basic concern is the people themselves, 
then a sales tax is the worst possible means avail- 
able to the states and localities for raising badly 


‘needed revenues. (Public Affairs Institute—Wash- 


ington Window.) 
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Page Seven 


inbewom Says: 


Mood of the Tar Is Widiig 


“(This column is pe aeaak the nightly — ay \ government's role here must be one of guidance 


broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday atees oa 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) a 


HE TROUBLE with the Administration’s 

1961 budget, it seems to me, lies less in the 
specific size of various item totals than in the 
questionable security it reflects because of a failure 
to strike 4 balance more important than bdok- 
keeping figures, a balance with reality. 


not afford so little, not be- 
cause sheer spending is 
going to buy us the future 


goaded to bigger goals. It 
is the mood, more than the 
mathematics of this docu- 
ment, which is wrong. 

This is going to be the 
decade of greatest chal- 
lenge, the keenest compe- 
tition, from Khrushchev and Co. in non-military 
fields and the Administration’s message does not 
exhort us to raise our sights, instead, warns us, in 
effect, to keep them low. At least that is the in- 
terpretation invited by Treasury Sec. Anderson’s 
refusal to bring the government’s influence more 
positively to bear on the country’s rate of eco- 
nomic growth. He shrinks from this on the theory 
that a free enterprise system should be largely teft 
alone to determine its own rate of growth. 


Morgan 


But this reasoning ignores two towering facts: 
The staggering industrial progress of the Soviet 
Union and the necessity which that progress 
poses of greater activity, greater efficiency, 
greater purpose from our economic pattern. The 


: The President says this 
i is all we can afford. His . 


but because we need to be 


‘and encouragement. 

As the New Republic currently observes “There 
is rgom im a balanced budget for the encourage- 
ment of growth if there is a willingness to make 
necessary revisions in our tax structure and mone- 
tary policies; and if there is the courage and in- 
telligence to make sense of the defense budget.” 
But on “all these points the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration is found wanting. 


MEANWHILE Khrushchev’s own. state of. the 
union speech to the Supreme Soviet provides some 


‘sobering material to ponder. Here is a sample: 


Between 1953 and 1959: “gross industrial pro- 


_ duction increased 90 percent in the USSR. and 


11 percent in the U.S. Per capita production in- 


_ creased 71 percent in the USSR and 0.3 percent 


in thé U.S. Russian iron production up 57 per- 
cent, American. 16 percent; steel up 57 percent, 
U.S. down 16 percent; coal, up 58 percent, U%S. 
down 12 percent. Oil up 145 percent, U.S. up 
9 percent; power up 97 percent, U.S. 56 percent.” 

These figures sound more dramatic than they 
are, of course, because the Soviets have so far to 
travel beforé they reach our high levels of pro- 
duction. For example, our estimated 1960 steel 
output is 130 million tons, about double the 
Russian figure. 

But already they are turning out, in actual 
numbers, more engineers than we are. Already 
they have shot the Soviet colors to the moon 
and have penetrated outer space millions of 
miles farther than we have. Already, by Khrush- 
chev’s calculations, there are nearly four times 
as many students in Soviet colleges and univer- 
sities as there are in Britain, France, West Ger- 
many and Italy put together. 

These achievements in themselves are not de- 
cisive but the collective momentum may generate 
more thrust than any rocket or, more importantly, 
than any Eisenhower Administration budget. 


Senate Unemployment Probers Told: 


Job Discrimination Affects All 


W HEN A, NEGRO holding a bachelor’s de- 
gree or a master’s has to take a job as a 
porter, “it affects me, and it affects everyone else,” 
J. Harvey Kerns, director of the Urban League of 
Greater New Orleans, told the Special Senate 
Committee on Unemployment in New Orleans. 

Kerns, whose recorded testimony was broad- 
cast on “As We See It,” AFL-CIO public service 
program on the ABC radio network, said: 

“The by-products of unemployment and under- 
employment of Negroes in New Orleans affect 


adversely mot only the Negroes but the whole | 


community as well.” 

Kerns said that six out of 10 college-educated 
Negro youth leave New Orleans and go to other 
communities. The discriminatory pattern in the 
South, he declared, adds to community costs in 
health, delinquency, crime and family problems. 


Washington Reports: 


Civil Rights Bill Seen Passing 


~ “To make a serious Situation worse, organ- 
ized reactionaries in New Orleans by threats, 
intimidations, and other means have discour- 
aged employers who are willing to advance 
equal opportunity for Negroes,” he asserted. 

Rev. Louis Twomey, director of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations at Loyola University, New 
Orleans, testified: 

“WE’RE NEVER GOING to settle our prob- 
lems (of unemployment in the South) until we 
quit making the kind of use of our manpower 
which can neither stand up under democratic nor 
Christian scrutiny. 

“Is this the image of America,” he asked, “that 
will win friends and influence people among the 
hundreds of millions of people in other lands 
who share the kinship of color or status with the 
downtrodden racial groups among us?” 


House-—If It Ever Gets to Floor 


EP. EMANUEL CELLER (D-N, Y.), chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, and 
Rep. John V. Lindsay (R-N. Y.), a member of 
the committee, agree that the civil rights bill, now 
locked in the House Rules Committee, will pass 
if it ever gets to the floor. They disagree on the 
blame for the current deadlock. 
Celler said 200 Democrats would vote for the 
bill, Lindsay estimated that all but 10 or 12 of 


the 152 Republicans would also favor it. 


Celler said on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service program heard 
on 300 radio stations, that 170-odd names—out 
of a needed 219—have been signed to a petition 
to get the bill out of the Rules Committee. 

Such a petition would not be necessary, he 
said, if the four Republicans on that committee 
would join with the four liberal Democrats and 
vote the bill out. Or the petition would quickly 
get the needed signatures if Republican Leader 
Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) would ask Republi- 
cans to sign. 

Lindsay, who has signed the petition and urged 


other Republicans to join him, blamed the Demo- 
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‘THE FIRST TWO WEEKS ‘of ‘Congress revealed an election- 
year restiveness but did not provide answers on \ the eventual shape 
of legislation. - 

‘ There will be action toward a minimum wage bill, but there is 
no sign yet whether the Administration will permit Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell to broaden the extremely limited nature of the 
program the Administration was willing to endorse in 1957, 1958 
and 1959, 

There will be a new effort to pass a school-aid bill, but the Ad- 
ministration has not thus far told anyone that Pres. Eisenhowér 
will not veto any Democratic bill bearing actual school grants 
rather than a loan-guarantee label. The Eisenhower bill would 
build a few .schools—not enough—and pass the possible cost on 
to future years of taxpayers to keep the Administration’s own 
budget in balance. Mostly ‘it just’ wouldn’t build schools. 

Arthur S. Flemming, the secretary of health, education and wel- 
fare, isn’t. publicly in favor of the Forand bill to provide medical 
payments to social security beneficiaries but he acknowledges that 
he hasn’t yet thought of a practical alternative to meet the unchal- 
lenged need of retired people for a means of paying their hospital 
and physicians’ bills. . 

The same situation prevails on many other issues—housing, 
civil rights, depressed areas, the needs of cities for slum clear- 

- ance and urban renewals. Mr. Eisenhower’s series of annual 
messages, on the budget and the economic situation and the State ~ 
of the Union, suggested that he would continue to oppose with. 
Vetoes, or the threat of vetoes, any legislation his budget-minded 
advisers dislike, or.that he considers “extreme.” 

The mood of the majority, Democrats, in deciding whether and 
how to challenge the vetoes, remained uncertain. Some tests, 
obviously, will come soon. . . 

. * * * 

A FEW NEWSPAPER editorials and columnists, including Wal- 
ter Lippmann, made a stronger ‘and more specific analysis of the 
Eisenhower eighth-year budget ‘and governmental ideas than orgatt- 
ized Democrats managed to mount: 

They made the point that in the face of social lags at home 
and Administration-acknowledged Soviet superiority in missile 
and space programs, Mr. Eisenhower wants to cut our budget in 
relation to our means. ho: 

The way to measure our means is through what the economists 
call the Gross National Product—the total value of goods and serv- 
ices produced by our people, in a given year. The President said 
in his Budget Message that the Gross National Product next year 
would rise to $510 billion—an almost incredible figure when former 
Pres. Harry S. Truman, a decade ago, predicted it. 

Mr. Eisenhower seems to think that this puts us on the brink 
of fiscal disaster. He proposes that we meet the natioral and 
social needs of our times by slashing the percentage of Gross 
National Product we devote to public purposes. 

* * * 


ADMINISTRATION SPOKESMEN used to argue that our de- 
ficiencies in missile programs were Mr. Truman’s fault—that we 
lagged behind the Soviet Union because Mr. Truman as president 
hadn’t started such programs soon enough. 

But in news conferences and in testimony before Congress, three 
statements have now been added: 

Defense Sec. Thomas S, Gates, Jr., acknowledges that the 
Soviets have a “capability” of outproducing us three to one in 
intercontinental missiles but that we think their “intentions” are 
not to do this; therefore we don’t have to step up our own pro- 
grams to increase our “capability” beyond Eisenhower recom- 
mendations. 

Army Sec. Wilber M. Brucker li that our conventional 
ground forces for “brush-fire” wars are “marginal” in relation to 
the “vastly superior numbers and often superbly equipped forces 
of the Communist world.” 

Undersec. of State Livingston T. Merchant said this government 

“clearly concedes” Soviet. superiority in space exploration. 

After seven full years of the Eisenhower Administration, can it 

still all be Truman’s*fault? 


cratic leadership for not persuading southern | a 


Democrats on the committee to join northern |! 


Democrats in voting the bill out. _ 
“THE DISCHARGE petition,” he charged 


“in effect means that we have lost all confidence |; 


in the leadership.” - 

Lindsay proposed that a special so-called 
“calendar” procedure be used to get the bill out 
of committee. Celler objected that a southern 
filibuster might block it. The Southerners also 
could absent themselves, he said, “and, if Re- 
publicans like Halleck are still disposed not to 
get the bill through, they also could absent them- 
seves, and we wouldn’t have a quorum.” 

Lindsay said: “Perhaps the thing to do would 
be to ask for another (Rules Committee) hear- 
ing and then we'll all go up there to see exactly_ 
what can be done.” 

Celler defended the discharge-petition ap- 
proach by pointing out that the Rules Committee 
is presided over by Judge (Rep. Howard W.) 
Smith (D-Va.) “who says in effect that he 


REP. EMANUEL CELLER (D-N. Y,), left, and Rep. John V. 
Lindsay (R-N. Y.) agreed that the House will pass a Civil Rights” 
bill in the present session ifthe measure can be pried from the 


wouldn't give a rule over his dead body.” 


House Rul ommittee, “They were interviewed on Washington 
nean to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program, 
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Tv. S. Employe Unionism 77 Years Old | 


Civil Service Law’s 
Anniversary Marked 


By Dave Perlman 


Government employes marked one of their two red-letter anni- 
_ Versaries on Jan. 16—the commemoration of the Civil Service Act 
of 1883. This victory for the reformers of 77 years ago signaled the 
downfall of the spoils system and—although 1 no one realized it at 
the time—the genesis of trade unionism in the federal service. 


- The other red-letter date on the‘ 
eslendar of postal and federal un- 
ions.came 29 years later—on Aug. 
24, 1912—-when the Lloyd-La Fol- 
lette Act established the right of 
government workers to organize 
and to petition Congress. 

Between those two dates was a 
little-known era in American his- 
tory when the United States govern- 
ment aped the most vicious union- 
busting tactics of American indus- 
try in an unsuccessful effort to snuff 
out the spark of trade unionism 
among its employes. 

During a generation of strug- 
gie and conflict, scores of pioneer 
union leaders in the government 
service lost their jobs, hundreds 
were demoted, spies were sent to 
report the names of those attend- 
ing union meetings and super- 
visors desperately tried to herd 
employes into company unions. 

But there would have been no 
spark of trade unionism to be 
fanned if the American people had 
not rebelled against the corruption 
of the spoils system and the whole- 
sale firings of government workers 
with every change of administra- 
tion. 

Spoils System Blatant 

So blatant was the spoils system 
that few eyebrows were raised: and 
* no congressional investigation was 
-launched when advertisements such 
as these appeared daily in the classi- 
fied sections of Washington news- 


papers: 

A RELIABLE GENTLEMAN 
will furnish the best political papers 
and will pay $150 to anyone who 
will help him secure a position of 
any kind in Washington. 

WANTED—By a lady, a situ- 
ation in a government department. 
Will pay $25 cash and 10 percent 
of salary as long as retained. 

It took the assassination of Pres. 
Garfield by a disappointed - job- 
seeker to shake the nation out of its 
complacency and elect a Congress 
pledged to reform. 

The postal service and the big 
industrial establishments such as 
the navy yards and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office were the 
birthplace of unionism in the 
civil service. 


UAW-Won 
Pensions Paid 
To 115,200 


Detroit—Marking a decade since 
the historic pension breakihrough 
in the Ford negotitions, the Auto 
Workers reported that 115,200 
members in the auto industry thus 
far have retired on company-paid 
pensions averaging $60 a month. 

Of the retirees in the auto, agri- 
cultural implement, aircraft and 
feeder plant industries, a total of 
94,600 are living. The monthly 
rate of retirement is almost 1,000 
the UAW said. 

In its year-end report, the UAW 
Social Security Dept. said company- 
paid pensions total nearly $6 mil- 
lion monthly’ to members on nor- 
mal, early and disability retirement. 

The UAW said that before the 
1949 Ford negotiations, the indus- 
trial worker could expect only $39 
a month in federal social security 
for himself and his wife. 

The average UAW retiree to- 
day has 25 years of credited serv- 
ice which entitles him to $60 
monthly from the union-won 
pension fund, 


-|mon legislative goals. 


_In_ the “blue-collar” installations, 
unionism developed as a natural 
parallel to the growth of trade un- 
ions in private industry. Craftsmen 
carried their union cards with them 
when they went to work for Uncle 
Sam. 

In the post offices, on the other 
hand; unionism had to start from 
scratch. Local groups sprang up, 
born of spontaneous revolt agaiast 
long hours, low pay and unhealthy 
working conditions. Some of these 
organizations fell by the wayside, 
their leaders fired, their active mem- 
bers transferrred to the most unde- 
sirable and isolated assignments. 
But phoenix-like, 
groups would arise from the ashes 
to carry on the fight. 


Savage Retaliation 


From the first, the Post Office 
Dept. wielded sayage retaliation on 
those who saw the postal worker as 
a part of the labor movement gain- 
ing strength from affiliation. 

The New York City postmaster, 
in a swoop, suspended 150 letter 
carriers whom his spies had identi- 
fied as active members of ‘the 
Knights of Labor.’ When the 
Knights faded from the scene, it 
was the American Federation of 
Labor which bore the brunt of de- 
partmental opposition. 

National organizations of postal 
workérs began as loose confedera- 
tions of local unions seeking com- 
One of the 
earliest, the Letter Carriers, won its 
spurs by a successful court chal- 
length to the attempt of the Post 
Office Dept. to evade an eight-hour 
law enacted by Congress largely 
through the influence of the Knights 
of Labor. 


$3.5 Million Windfall 

The union’s test case, eventually 
upheld by the Supreme Court in 
1893, brought a $3.5 million back 
pay windfall to the nation’s mail- 
men. 

Among the postal clerks, whose 
work kept them continuously under 
the watchful eyes of management, 
it took several false starts before 
enduring organization could be suc- 
cessful at the national level. 

When management was able to 
get control of an organization, 
either through infiltration or buying 
out the leadership, supervisors 
would exert pressure on workers to 
join the docile association rather 
than a more militant union. . 

“Employes of the government 
shall neither directly or indirect- 
ly, through associations, make 
any attempt to have their rate of 
compensation increased,” read 
one of a long series of “gag or- 
ders” which sought to keep un- 
ions from taking their grievances 
to Congress. 

It was the Chicago postal clerks 
who first saw the value of affiliation 
with the rising AFL. The Chicago 
group received an AFL federal 
charter in 1900 and actively sought 
to bring postal groups in other cities 
into affiliation. ®The affiliated Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, chartered in 1910, gradually 
became the dominant organization 
of clerks even though it bore the 
brunt of management’s most bitter 

es 


In the Alice in Wonderland world 


of the Post Office Dept.’s labor re-’ 


lations policy, the department’s 
chief inspector in 1911 submitted a 
memo to the postmaster general 
warning against the growing power 
of the AFL, which he described in 


new militant, 


THIS WAS THE SCENE in the Senate caucus room as government workers from all parts at the 
nation came to give first-hand testimony on the need for a union recognition law. Hearing was held 
during Government Employes Council legislative conference in 1956. 


the following cloak-and-dagger lan- 
guage: 

“This organization, before grant- 
ing admission to applicants for 


-| membership, requires a secret oath 


. all organizations affiliating with 
it pay tribute to the central organi- 
zation .. . its operations are veiled 
in mystery and reach out to every 
corner of the country.” 


The president of the Chicago 


clerks was fired on charges that he. 


“sought through the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to influence legis- 
lation for post office clerks” and 
that he “furnished information to 
the press reflecting on the adminis- 
tration of.the post office at Chi- 
cago.” , 

The latter charge stemmed 
from the smuggling into the post 
office of four members of the 
lilinois State Commission on Oc- 
cupational Diseases who reported 
with horror the unhealthy condi- 
tions under which the men 
worked—the choking dust, lack 
of ventilation and absence of 
sanitary facilities. 

As bad or worse were conditions 
in the railway mail service, brought 
to a shocked public through the 
Harpoon, a publication launched by 
Urban A. Walter, a clerk on leave 
without pay to recover from tu- 
berculosis contracted at work. 

Public opinion swung on the side 
of the AFL’s campaign to get Con- 
gress to protect the right of postal 
workers to organize and in 1912, 
over the combined opposition of the 
Post Office Dept. and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
Lloyd-La Follette Act was passed. 
It provided: 

@ No person could be fired with- 
out written charges and an oppor- 
tunity to answer them. 


@ Membership in organizations | 


seeking improvements in wages, 
hours afid working conditions 
would not be cause for epee or 
demotion. 

@ The right of individuals and 
organizations to petition Congress 
or to furnish information to mem- 
bers of Congress could not be 


denied. e 
Abuses Continued 
This “magna carta” of govern- 


ment unions did not halt abuses in 
the postal service or anti-union ac- 
tivity of management. In fact, con- 
ditions temporarily got worse under 
Pres. Wilson’s economy-dominated 
Postmaster Gen. Albert S. Burle- 
son. 

But with the door to organization 
and access to Congress guaranteed 
by law, the union movement grew 
stronger under attack and closed 
ranks. By 1917, nearly all of the 
principal postal unions had affili- 
ated with the AFL. 

The wave of affiliation opened a 
new field of government unions— 
among employes in the other de- 
partments. The AFL chartered the 
National Federation of Federal 


Employes which gave birth, after a 
1932 schism over jurisdiction, to 
the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes, now the domi- 
nant union in the non-postal field. 


Principle Now Accepted 

Official government attitudes 
gradually switched from opposition 
to unionism to tolerance and then 
to acceptance of the principle that 
unions are a vehicle for improving 
employe-management relations. But 
it was a policy tinged with pater- 
nalism and subject to widely dif- 
fering interpretations. 

Having won the right to or-. 
ganize, a growing segment of 
government workers began to 
look to the development of col- 
lective bargaining machinery as 
the next logical step. 

Within the government itself, 
there was evidence that this was not 
an unrealistic goal. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
freed by Congress from most of the 
red tape involved in the civil serv- 
ice, has long engaged in full-fledged 
collective bargaining with its strong- 
ly unionized workers. 

The Interior Dept. has written 
contracts with unions on the Alas- 


ka Railroad and the Bonneville. 


Power Administration. 

Separate legislation has given the 
printing crafts bargaining rights at 
the Government Printing Office. 

In the companion area of state 
and city government, the State, 
County & Municipal Employes and 


ment, we 


other unions have siaiitiotad exclu- 
sive bargaining rights, dues check- 
off and other basic union safe- 
guards. 

The Government Employes Coun- 


} cil has made one of its key legisla- 


tive goals the amendment of the. 
Lloyd-La Follette Act to require 
government agencies to consult with 
unions representing their workers— 
as a matter of law rather than as a 
policy subject to change. 

One of the most aggressive of the 
blue collar unions in the govern- 
ment— Dist. 44 of the Machinists— 
has sharply challenged the view 
that government employes are dif- 
ferent from other workers. 


Benevolent Despotism 

Addressing an AFGE institute in 
Washington, Dist. 44 Pres. Wil- 
liam H. Ryan declared: 

“Inside the federal govern- 
live under what 
- amounts to a benevolent des- 

potism rather than under indus- 
trial democracy... . The example 
of one vast benevolent despotism 
successfully getting away with an 
archaic form of industrial gov- 
ernment is a continual invitation 
to all other employers in the na- 
tion to try to emulate the example 
of the national government. 

“Both for ourselves and for the 
labor movement as a whole, we 
should dedicate ourselves to the 
task of winning the right to bargain, 
to get labor contracts and to have 
impartial arbitration,” 


Booklet Available on 


Rights Under FEP 


“Do you know your rights as an American worker?” 


This question opens a new AFL-CIO booklet entitled “Your 


Rights Under Fair Employment Practice Laws.” 
For any worker in doubt as to his rights, the booklet explains 


that 18 states have laws against 


every part of the nation,is covered’ 


by federal executive orders forbid- 
ding discrimination on some jobs. 

All told, these state and federal 
measures assure fair employment 
practices to nearly half the nation’s 
citizens. ; 

But there is no legal protec- 
tion for the worker who is not 

a plant with a government 
contract and who is not covered 
by a local or state FEP law, the 
booklet says, adding: 

“That is why national legisla- 
tion to guarantee fair employ- 
ment is a must for all workers in 
the United States.” 

The 32-page booklet, No. 23A, 
is available at 15 cents per copy 
and $8.50 per hundred from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications, 
815 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 

The booklet begins by citing an 
example of discrimination from a 
job application which asks the job- 
seeker’s race, religion and father’s 
place of birth. 


discrimination on most jobs and 


The booklet goes on to describe 
the protection afforded by federal 
and state FEP measures and the 
common procedure followed in 
filing a complaint. 

Also included is a state-by-state 
summary of FEP laws in 18 states 
which have them. In two states— 
Indiana and Kansas—there is no 
provision for enforcement. 

Job applicants and employes en- 


_|joy more effective protection in 


Alaska, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 


-| Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Wash- 


ington and Wisconsin. 

Under these state laws, private 
employers are forbidden to dis- ‘ 
crimimate in hiring, firing, up- 
grading or working conditions. 
Unions are barred from with- 
holding the rights and privileges 
of membership. 
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Action in 3 Areas: 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1960. 


Boil Se = 


Program For Puerto Ricans 
Spelled Out by Schnitzler 


‘New York—Organized labor has unveiled a three-step program backed by the full strength of the 


_ By Don Gregory 


AFL-CIO to attain better workiag and living conditions for Puerto Ricans. 


Addressing a daylong conference 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler said 


islative action and close coordiaation with social agencies. 


Schnitzler told more than 2009— 
labor, social | #t 


representatives of 
agencies and Puerto Rican groups 
that “economic advancement is the 
first and most important step in 
rehabilitating the underprivileged.” 
In this connection he said the New 
York Central Trades Council, 
through Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, 
Jr., has “declared war on the racket 
organizations which have grossly 
misrepresented thousands” of Puer- 
to Rican workers. 
“At the same time,” he con- 
tinued, “through more aggressive 


collective bargaining, the legiti- — 


mate trade unions are now mak- 
ing definite progress toward at- 
taining for the majority of or- 
ganized Puerto Rican workers 
the higher wages and improved 
working conditions to which they 
are entitled.” 
In the field of legislative action, 
he said, labor is exerting its efforts 


ine 


tecets on thus: oaiel wellane’ protdiane tl Masai: Gilad. AFL-CIO} 
the drive ee ne a ee collective bargaining,” leg-| 


at the national and local levels in 


the fight for more and better|. | 


schools; decent, low-cost housing; 
higher standards of social security, 
unemployment and medical care; 
and the extension of full civil 
rights. 

Fernando Sieara Berdecia, secre- 
tary of labor for the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, told dele- 
gates to the day-long session that 
“trade unions today must be more 
than mechanisms to bargain for 
higher wages and shorter hours, or 
for medical and pension benefits.” 

“They must serve as an exten- 
sion of the family unit,” he de- 
clared. “They must be a force 
for preserving and recreating a 
sense of community spirit. 

“The AFL-CIO is performing 
this role in an outstanding manner 
in the world.” 


Leo Perlis, director of AFL- 


Trainmen Vote To End 
Race Bar in Basic Law 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ican Jewish Committee’s Labor 
Service. 

“It proves once again that labor 
is determined to remain in the fore- 
front of civic organizations work- 
ing ‘for equality,” they said. “The 
action vindicates Pres. Meany, who 
at the AFL-CIO convention last 


September opposed expulsion of the | 


Trainmen, but instead urged con- 
tinued pressure to erase its racial 
ban. The Trainmen’s convention 
fully redeemed the pledge to re- 
move the color ban made by its 
president when the brotherhood 
became affiliated with thes AFL- 
cio.” 


Industry Goaded 

The statement urged industry “to 
match labor’s outstanding. record” 
in civil rights promotion. it 

In an interview over radio sta- 
tion WLIB in New York, Meany 
said he felt the action “will have an 
effect on some of our other ‘situa- 
tions that have been difficult.” 

“So far as I am concerned, the 
fight against the unjust discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in employ- 
ment, in membership in a union 
and in their status on the job will 
and must go on,” he said. 

At the 1959 AFL-CIO conven- 
tion in San Francisco, delegates 
had directed the federation’s Exec- 
utive Council to seek compliance 
“at the earliest possible, date” by 
the BRT and the Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen with the anti- 
discrimination provisions of the 
AFL-CIO constitution. 

The convention action was in 
the form of a modification of a 
resolution directing expulsion of 


2 Unions Given 
Merger Report 


A study of the practicability of 
merger of two AFL-CIO entertain- 
ment unions—the Screen Actors 
and the Television & Radio Artists 
—has been completed by labor 
mediator David L. Cole. 


In a 94-page report to merger 
committees of the two unions, 
Cole recommended methods for 
amalgamation and offered alterna- 
live working arrangements short of 
merger, 


the two unions unless they elimi- |. 


nated the color bar from their con- 
stitutions within six months. 

The way was opened for action 
on this issue when delegates to 
special BRT convention, called to 
make changes required by the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, voted to open 
the agenda to all union business. 

In other action, the delegates: 


@ Voted to reduce the compul- 
sory retirement age for grand 
lodge officers from the present 70 
years by gradual steps to age 65 
by 1965. 

@ Rejected, in a secret ballot 
vote, a proposal to put into effect 
immediately an age limit of 65. 
If passed, the effect would have 
been to bar Kennedy, who is 67, 
from running for re-election. 

@ Voted to designate the un- 
ion’s assistant president, an elected 
Offiical, as successor to the presi- 
det in case of a vacancy. Pre- 
viously vacancies were filled by the 
executive board, 

Retirement Resolution 

The accepted resolution on re- 
tirement provides that officers who 
reach the age of 70 during 1961 
must retire by the last day of that 
year. Retirement will be compul- 
sory on the last day of the year for 
those who reach 69 in 1962, 68 in 
1963, 67 in 1964 and 65 in 1965. 

Still ahead of the delegates 

are the elections of officers and 
a committee report on a pro- 
posal to merge the 200,000- 
member BRT with the 87,000- 
member BLF&E. 


The merger proposal was made 
to the convention by BLF&E Pres. 
H. E. Gilbert. Kennedy named a 
five-man committee to study it. 

Railroad management's proposed 
wage cut and work rule demands 
in current negotiations were sharp- 
ly denounced at the convention. 

BRT  Sec.-Treas. 
Weil predicted “trouble” for rail 
managements if they offer railroad 
workers less than the setilement 
reached in. the steel industry. 

He asserted. that 100,000 rail- 
road jobs were lost from 1955 to 
1957, while 190 new officials were 


named to top jobs and manage-- 
ment salary increases totaled $21.8). . 
ili stl | caa be broken dowa.” 


William J. 


Rican fellow. citizens.” 

Perlis also struck out at legisla- 
tion pending in Albany which calls 
for residency and disclosure re- 
quirements for public welfare re- 
cipients. 

. Schnitzler praised social ape 
for the fact that their work “ 

immediate and . . . produces con- 
crete and visjble results,” and de- 
clared: : 

“The fabor movement is more 
determined than ever before to end 
the last remaining pockets of ex- 
ploitation of human beings, to wipe 
out slums, and to make all America 
a model community.” 

He lauded national and interna- 
tional unions for their work among 
beleaguered minorities and singled 
out the Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
who currently are financing an ex- 
tensive low-cost housing project in 
Puerto Rico. 

Discussion groups during the 
conference recommended: 

@ Support for a higher mini- 
mum wage to reduce relief costs. 

@ Establishment of social serv- 
ice departments in local unions. 

@ Higher salaries and expanded 
staffs for public welfare depart- 
ments. 

& Expansion of union counsel- 
ling services. 

@ Elimination of residency re- 
quirements for public assistance. 

@ Cooperation by governmental 
and voluntary agencies to reunite 
separated Puerto Rican families. 

@ Use of union halls as meet- 
ing places for Puerto Ricans. 

@ Construction of more public 
housing for lower income groups. 

@ Enactment of improved health 
legislation, notably the Forand 
bill. 

@ Creation of a public con- 
sumer agency to protect the inter- 
ests of buyers. 


Hatters Win 
NLRB Vote 


At ‘Runaway’ 


Longview, Tex.—The Hatters 
have won bargaini@g rights at a 
runaway shop here, scoring what 
the union hailed as “a_ break- 
through, far union labor.” j 

In a sharply contested National 
Labor Relations Board election, 
workers at the Byer-Rolnick plant 
here voted 83-56 for union repre- 
sentation. The plant manufactures 
hat shapes which are finished at 
another company plant in the near- 
by town of Garland, where an or- 
ganizational campaign is  eeareny 
under way. 


The company, fourth largest 

in the industry, operated under a 
union contract in Newark, N. J., 
until 1956, when it “ran away” 

to Texas. 

\. Reporting on the campaign and 
on earlier progress in organizing 
hat and millinery firms in Texas, 
Hatiers Pres. Alex Rose declared: 
“Our experience has shown that 
Opposition to trade unionism in 
Texas and other parts of the South 
. is artificially contrived and 


PUERTO RICAN PARLEY in New York City saw AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler, left, exchange greetings with Puerto 
Rican Sec. of Labor Fernando Sierra Berdecia. The day-long con- 
ference was attended by more than 200 representatives of labor, 
social welfare and Puerto Rican groups. 


| 4 Puerto Rican Girls 
Win 10% Hike for 5,000 


New York—Four attractive young members of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers who flew here from Puerto Rico to help negotiate 
a new contract for the island’s corset and brassiere industry have 
returned with a 10 percent wage increase for 5,000 fellow-workers. 


The agreement was reached after intensive negotiations with rep- 
resentatives of the Puerto Rican‘ 


Corset & Brassiere Association. It 
provides for a 6-cent-an-hour in- 
crease in the old minimum wage of 
85 cents, with the remainder of 
the package going into an assort- 
ment of employer-paid fringe bene- 
fits that includes the island’s first 
severance pay fund for use in case 
a firm goes out of business. 

The union delegation from 
Puerto Rico was headed by Mrs. 
Marguerita Cartagna, president of 
Local 600, and included Isabel 
Isaac, Guadalup Pena and Lolita 
Toro. Among other gains was a 
management commitment to put 
the union label on all corsets and 
brassieres made in union shops. 

ILGWU Pres. David Dubin- 
sky hailed the wage increase par- 
ticularly because it narrowed the 


work” referendum on the 1958 
ballot in California. 

The two men retained their 
jobs at Lockheed Aircraft. Their 
right to continue to work for the 
aircraft firm was never an issue. 
The case was concerned solely 
with their expulsion from the 
union. 

Attorneys for Mitchell and Mul- 
grew, who had sought reinstate- 
ment plus damages totaling $171,- 
500, announced they would appeal 
the ruling. 

Following a two-day trial, Judge 
Frampton held that: 

@ The union is justified in re- 
garding compulsory open-shop leg- 
islation as a serious threat to its 
“strength and existence,” pointing 
out that the California Supreme 
Court liad previously ruled this 
was a “reasonable” view for a un- 
ion to take. 

@ Any member publicly advo- 
cating “right-to-work” legislation 
when he knows his union is Op- 
posed to such laws is guilty of con- 
‘duct unbecoming a member ‘and 
of disloyalty to his union, and thus 
subject to expulsion. 

During’ the 1958 election cam- 
paign, Mitchell and Mulgrew ap- 
peared on television and at public 
meetings to champion “work” pro- 


“4 


spread between rates in Puerto 
Rico and the mainland. The 
union recently signed a contract 
giving 7,600 corset and brassiere 
workers in the New York area a 
pay boost of 6 percent. The 
minimum here is $1.25 an hour. 

He also welcomed the raise in 
living standards of Puerto Rican 
workers “in a way that will enable 
them to enjoy more of the good 
things of life, make their own is- 
land more prosperous and also 
avert any unfair competition with 
mainland workers and manufac- 
turers.” 

Melvin Kleeblatt, counsel for the 
employers’ association, said the 
“very liberal” contract terms were 
justified by Puerto Rico’s impor- 
tance as a production center. 


Court Upholds Ouster 
Of *R-T-W’ Supporters 


* Los Angeles—A Superior Court judge here has upheld the right 
of a labor union to expel members for disloyalty to the organization. 
The decision was handed down by Judge Jesse Frampton in the 
cases of Cecil C. Mitchell and John Mulgrew, expelled by’ Ma- 
chinists Lodge 727 for publicly supporting the so-called “right-to- 


‘| posals. A trial committee from 
the lodge expelled them, and the 
expulsion was ratified by a secret 
ballot of Lodge 727 members. 
The legal expenses of the 
ousted IAM members were re- 
portedly paid by the Committee 
for Voluntary Unionism, Cali- 
fornia affiliate of the National 
“Right-to-Work” Committee. 

The Los Angeles Mirror-News, 
quoting a reliable source, reported 
that former Sen. William F, Know- 
land—Republican gubernatorial 
candidate who went down to defeat 
in 1958 along with the “work” is- 
sue he espoused—had contributed 
$2,500 to help pay expenses in the 
suit against the IAM. 


Meany Named Judge 
In Script Contest 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
is one of 13 prominent Americans 
who have been named national 
judges in the annual Voice of 
Democracy broadcast scriptwriting 
contest for high school students, 

High school students compete 
for a college scholarship by writ- 
ing and delivering five-minute 
scripts on the theme, “I Speak for 
Democracy.” 
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_AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C.; SATURDAY, JANUARY'23, 1960 


FOUR VETERAN MEMBERS of the Ladies’ Garment Workers retire with union-won pensions 
after a combined total of 112 years’ service at the Press Dress & Uniform Co., Hummelstown, Pa. 
Left to right are ILGWU Dist. Mgr. Martin Morand, Sarah Weaver, Ida Moretz, Minerva Wadlinger 
and Ethel Thomas. ~ 


Hartnett Urges “Watchdog’ Group 
To Wipe Out Sweatshop, Chiseler 


Lynn, Mass.—The Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers have proposed that Congress establish 
a@ permanent “watchdog” committee on unemployment to wipe 


chiseler.” 


out “the sweatshopper and the 


“America should be an indivisible country,” IUE Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett told the Special Senate 
Committee on Unemployment Problems at a hearing here. 


“It should be a country in which'>— 
the sort of economic logrolling 
which pits section against section 
in a frenzy of competition to cut 
standards and lower wages should 
be barred forever.” 

Hartnett scorched General Elec- 
tric for what he labeled a “progres- 
sive desertion” of Lynn. He pro- 


posed a wide-ranging program of 
federal legislation for “handling 


TWUA Asks 
Textile Study 


Continuation 


New Yor):—The Textile Work- 
ers Union of America has urged 
Pres. Eisenhower to give permanent 
status to the Interagency Committee 
on Textiles, set up within the Cou 
merce Dept. last May to help solve 
the industry’s chronic ills. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock, in 
a letter to the President, said the 
union is “considerably disturbed” 
by rumors the committee will be 


dissolved after filing a report with] 


the White House in the near future. 

“It would be tragic,” Pollock 
wrote, “to cut short the life of a 
committee whose work offers so 
much potential good to the textile 
industry, to the hundreds of com- 
munities which depend upon it eco- 
nomically, and to the hundreds of 
thousands of workers who earn 
their livelihood in its employ. 

“Most textile problems are basic 
and long-range in character. They 
cannot be overcome through piece- 
meal remedies or through sporadic 
attempts at a cure.” 


Rutgers Parley Set 
On U.S. Stake in ILO 


New Brunswick, N. J.—A one- 
day conference on the stake of the 
‘United States in the Intl. Labor 
Organization will be held Jan. 28 
at the Rutgers University Institute 
of Management & Labor Relations 
with representatives of labor, man- 
agement and government on the 
Progr gram. 

The speakers will include Rudy 
Faupl, U.S. worker delegate to the 
ILO and a member of the ILO 
Governing Body, and George C. 
Lodge, assistant secretary of state 
for international affairs, 


national problems on a_ national 
basis.” 


The special committee headed 
by Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.) is an outgrowth of a de- 
mand for action by the unem- 
ployment conference sponsored in 
April 1959 by the AFL-CIO. 


The McCarthy group has held 
27 days of hearings in 12 states 
and in the nation’s capital. It will 
report its findings by Jan. 31. 

In addition to urging a standing 
committee on unemployment, 
Hartnett appealed for these actions 
among others: repeal of Taft-Hart- 
ley’s Sec. 14(b), which permits so- 
called “right-to-work” laws; a 
$1.25 federal minimuza wage and 
wider coverage; better placing of 
defense contracts; a ban on em- 
ploy<z-backed racist propaganda in 
union campaigns. 

Hartnett said the economic 
dangers facing the people of 
Lynn and of New England 
“come not so much from foreign 
shores as they do from within 
our national borders.” 

It is “a domestic threat posed 
by corporations operating in other 
sections of the country where 
sweatshops, discrimination, inse- 
curity and human indignity com- 
bine in an explosive economic and 
social mixture.” 

Within the electrical industry, 


Hartnett said, “the powerful Gen- 
eral Electric Co.” has demonstrated 
a disregard for its employes and 
their communities. 

He emphasized that “in 1960, 
America cannot preserve its eco- 
nomic health so long as our coun- 
try is half low-wage and half high- 
wage.” 

The answer, he said, is to 
raise the standards of those “who 
are the prey of great corpora- 
tions seeking cheap labor.” 

He quoted a local GE official 
as saying the state has a “bad 
business climate.” This attitude 
and the official’s “arrogance” in 
refusing to cooperate with the city 
and tiie union in attacking prob- 
lems was combined with GE’s 
quest for tax exemptions and re- 
duced labor and- welfare stand- 
ards, he added. 

Hartnett pointed out that em- 
ployment in the Lynn bargaining 
unit represented by IUE totaled 
18,500 in 1953. Today, he said, 
it is down to about 10,300, 

Hartnett said GE’s apparent mo- 
tive was to evade any cooperation 
with the union and to seek out 
low-wage areas. 

“Our economic system eerie 
on a national basis,” he concluded. 
“. . . We cannot evade the idea 
that the solution to these big eco- 
nomic and social problems must 
be sought nationally.” 


Supreme Court Orders 
Back Pay. in Firings 


(Continued from Page 1) 


NLRB that only in four indus- 
tries—basic steel, basic alumi- 
num, wet milling and lumber— 
would it apply the doctrine that 
craft unions cannot be separated 
from over-all bargaining units 
with a history of such bargaining 
when the industry is highly in- 
tegrated. — 

A US. Circuit Court of Appeals 
declined to enforce an NLRB order 
giving effect to this policy and the 
Supreme Court left the appellate 
court decision standing by refus- 
ing review. 

The Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers sought bargaining 
rights for a group of craftsmen at 


the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., with 
which the Glass & Ceramics Work- 
ers had a contract for an, over-all 
unit, and the board ordered the 
company to bargain with the IBEW 
unit. 

The company argued in the ap- 
pellate court that the glass industry 
is basic and highly integrated and 
that a long-time history of over-all 
bargaining existed. It charged that 
the board policy in refusing to con- 
sider these factors—but applying 
them in the case of basic steel, alu- 
minum, lumber and wet milling— 
was discriminatory. 

The appellate court agreed and 
refused to issue a compliance order 
requiring the company to accept the 


4 


NLRB decision. 


Neighbors on the Job: 


Americans at. Wor kK 


TV Series Continues 


The AFL-CIO i is continuing for another year its weekly 15-minute 
film series for public service television broadcasting, it has an- 


nounced, 


The series, entitled  Kelbiteadl at Work,” is currently appearing 
on more than 100 TV stations from coast to coast. Fifty-seven 


episodes have been completed and 


jo 


others are in preparation. 


“We are very gratified. with the 
public acceptance of these films and 
the praise they. have received from 
newspaper critics. and station pro- 
gram directors,” said AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler in. 
announcing the continuation. 

“By showing the infinite variety 
of skills that keep our productive 
economy going, we feel we are 
making a positive contribution to 
public education. Yet, as viewers 
will testify, there is no ‘classroom’ 
atmosphere about the programs; 
they are fascinating to everyone 
who has a trace of the ‘sidewalk 
superintendent’ in his makeup.” 

The first films covered such 
varied fields as cigar making, 
auto preduction, shipbuilding, 
textile weaving, glass blowing, 
bookbinding, plumbing and 
newspaper publication. Mem- 
bers of some 60 AFL-CIO un- 
ions have “acted” in the series 
by doing their regular jobs be- 
fore the camera. 

“We are also pleased to have had 
the cooperation of many of the 
nation’s biggest employers, and a 
great many smaller ones as well,” 
Schnitzler said. “The films are also 
being shown on the 28 overseas 
stations of the Armed Forces TV 
Network and the U.S. Information 
Agency is engaged in worldwide 
distribution of the series with the 
commentary translated into various 
languages.” 

Here is a list of the films already 
completed and available for TV 
use in the “Americans at Work” 
series: 

Press 

Glass ~ 
Plumbers 
Bakers 
Potters 
Bookbinders d 


| Shoe Makers 

Paper Workers 

Auto Workers 
Machinists 4 
Ladies’ Garmént Workers 

Subway Workers 

Letter Carriers “s 
Railroad Passenger Workers < 
Rubber Workers “ 

Railroad Freight Workers’ 

Hotel & Restaurant: Workers 

Meat Cutters 

Streetcar & Bus Workers 
Government Workers 

Firefighters ai 8 
Brewery Workers cabltea 
Teachers - i 
Building Services aneent 


Railroad Maintenance Wechees 204} 


Postal Workers : 
Men’s Clothing Workers 
Communications Workers 
Hat and Cap Workers 
Doll Workers 

Cigar Makers 

Oil Refinery Workers 
Retail Clerks 

Barbers and Beauticians | 
Cigarette Workers 
Telephone Linemen 
Woodworkers 

Movie Makers 

Maritime Workers 
Missile Builders 
Pharmaceuticals - 

Seabees 

Aircraft Machinists 
Agricultural Implement Workers 
Shipbuilders 

Structural Iron Workers 
Ceramic.Tile Workers _ 
Upholstery Workers 
Electrical Instrument Workers 
Television Workers 
Musicians 

Textile Workers 

Public Employees 
Synthetic Fibers 

Space Suits 

Cement Workers 
Industrial Rubber Workers 


7 6 
Foreign Unions Back 
Screen Guild in Dispute 
creen in Dispute 
Hollywood—Actors’ unions in Great Britain and Mexico have 
pledged they will fight any effort by American motion picture pro- 
ducers to produce “runaway” films in their countries in the event 


the Screen Actors Guild is forced to strike Jan. 31. 
SAG is currently in negotiations with the industry’s eight major 


studios here on contracts affecting ® 


14,000 actors. The union is seek- 
ing pension and health and welfare 
plans paid by the- producers, plus 
establishment of a formula for 
compensating actors for television 
showing of films originally destined 
for theater exhibition. 

Support for SAG came from 
British Actors’ Equity and the 
National Association of Actors 
of the Mexican Republic. At the 
same time, the Intl. Federation 
of Actors instructed its secre- 
tariat to notify actors’ unions in 
all countries of the possibility 
that American studios would at- 
tempt “runaway” film production 
and to urge them to withhold 
their services. a 

The expiring SAG contract pro- 
ides that on theatrical pictures 
produced after Aug. 1, 1948, the 
union will have the right to strike 
if it is unable to reach agreement 
with producers on payments for 
television showings. ~ A union 
spokesman said that this has led 
to protracted negotiations each time 
old films. are sold. to TV stations 
‘or networks. 

The heads of the‘ major studios, 
meeting here ps se SAG ne- 


gotiators for the first time in the 
history of film contract talks, have 
called for an end to this arrange- 
ment and the cancellation of any 


further payment of television rights 


to actors. 


“The producers want to turn 
the clock back 12 years,” SAG 
charged, pointing out that since 
1948 contracts have provided 
this protection and the union has 
collected large sums of money 
for its members, 


Hotel Family Fund 


|Names Medical Chief 


New York—The appointment of 
Dr. Joseph M. Pisani as medical 
director of the Union Family Med- 
ical Fund of the Hotel Industry of 
New York City, effective Feb. 1, 
has been announced by the board 
of trustees. 

The fund was created in collee- 
tive bargaining by the AFL-CIO 
Hotel Trades Council and the 
Hotel Association to provide medi- 
cal, specialist and surgical care to 
an estimated 46,000 dependents of 
35,000 unionized hotel workers 
who themselves have been pro- 


tected by a similar plan since 1950. 
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Hospital, School, Sewage 


Plans Hit: 


EE: 


HEW ‘Advance’ canes 


3.Programs Heavily 


By Robert B. Cooney 


Health, Education and Welfare Sec. Arthur S. Flemming has described the new HEW budget, 
which heavily cuts some programs, as “a very decided forward movement” and also one: which met 
Pres. Eisenhower’s aim to defend “fiscal integrity” and “combat inflation.” 


Except for two or three areas, 


Flemming told a press briefing, 


“every single item. represents a 


forward advance.” He said he recognized there were people who. felt the advance should be greater. 


The areas heavily cut were in! 
federal grants for schools in fed- 
erally-affected districts, hospital 
construction and sewage disposal 
projects. Improvements in other 
programs were minor compared to 
the legislative proposals or 
by the AFL-CIO. 

Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), a rank- 
ing member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, reacted sharp- 
ly to the proposed hospital con- 
struction slash, said it was “crip- 
pling” and pledged to restore those 
funds and most of another $100 
million in cuts. 

Neither the budeit nor Flem- 
ming revealed any specific pro- 
posals for improving the social se- 
curity system or the public assist- 
ance system. 

The President spoke of con- 
tinual review in his budget mes- 
sage and Flemming said im- 
provements are being considered. 
On the labor-backed Forazd bill, 
which would extend medical care. 
to social security beneficiaries, 
Flemming said he “can’t go be- 
yond” his reported statement 
that he has as yet found no 
feasible alternative. 

Flemming’s emphasis on a “for- 
ward” budget came after he was 


asked how much it was shaped in 
the name of “fiscal integrity” and 
fighting “inflation,” and how much 
it was matched against such na- 
tional problems as the classroom 
shortage, health care’ for the aged 
and aid for welfate programs. 
For fiscal 1961; which begins 


July. 1, Eisenhower -asked a total 


of $3.4 billion for HEW, slightly 
higher than for the current year. 
Last January, Eisenhower request- 
ed $3.2 billion for HEW and Con- 
gress voted nearly $3.5 billion. 

On school construction, Eisen- 
hower repeated his support of the 
pending Administration bill. It 
provides a so-called “pay later” 
bond plan costing an estimated $5 
million for 1961 and compares to a 
compromise $500 million Demo- 
cratic school construction bill in 
the Senate. 


School Program ‘Tapering Off 

In asking for a cut of about one- 
fourth in federal grants for schools 
in federally-affected areas, Eisen- 
hower said this program should be 
tapered off because the impacted 
areas have become stabilized since 
the aid began in 1950. The cut 
totals $54 million. 

Eisenhower again asked $20 mil- 


High Court to Get 


| Fcsderanee 


Appeals 


The Textile Workers Union of America plans to. carry to the U.S. 
Supreme Court its fight to free eight officers and members handed 
long prison terms in connection with the 14-month-old strike against 
the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills, Hénderson, N. C. 

The convictions and prison sentences of the eight unionists—for 


allegedly participating in a con-® 


spiracy to dynamite two mill build- 
ings and a power substation—were 
upheld Jan. 14 by the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court. The “bomb- 
ings” never actually todk place. 

Union attorneys immediately 
asked for a stay to allow an appeal 
to the nation’s highest court, and a 
decision was expected shortly from 
the state bench. 

In New York, TWUA Pres. 
William H. Pollock characterized 
affirmation of the convictions as 
“a grave miscarriage of justice.” 
He said the appeal to the high 
court will be based on the belief 
that “substantial errors have been 
made by both the trial court and 
the appeals court.” 

The State Supreme Court was 
unanimous in affirming the convic- 
tions of seven of the men. In the 
case of TWUA Vice Pres. and Reg. 


Dir. Boyd E. Payton, Associate Jus- | 


tice. William H. Bobbitt dissented, 
declaring that “the evidence . . .is 
insufficient to support the verdict.” 

Payton and two other TWUA 
staff members—Intl. Representa- 
tives Lawrence Gore and Charles 
Auslander—drew the stiffest’ penal- 
ties. Following their conviction in 
Henderson last J uly, they were sen- 
tenced to from six to 10 years in 
prison, 

Sentences of from five to seven 
years, went to Vice Pres. Johnnie 
Martin of TWUA Local 578, and 
rank-and-file mmebers Calvin Ray 
Pegram, Warren Walker and Rob- 
ert Edward Abbott. A two- to 
three-year prison term was imposed 
on Maicom Jarrell. 

All eight currently are free on 
bail ranging from $10,000 to 
$25,000. 

Pollock said the men were. con- 
victed and sentenced “for ‘conspir- 
acy’ to commit crimes which never 
occurred, and which were hatched 


by the mind of an anti-union, ex- 


convict in the hire of the State 
Bureau of Investigation.” 

He referred to the fact that the 
state’s case hinged on the testimony 
of Harold E. Aaron, who claimed 
he had been approached by the de- 
fendants and asked to help in the 
alleged dynamiting. 

At the time of the convictions 
last year, Pollock assailed Aaron 
as “a man convicted of assault 
with a deadly weapon, stealing a 
police car and impersonating an 


. Officer of the law, and whose rec- 


shows several arrests for 

drunkenness.” During the trial, 
Aaron admitted’ he had once 
brought an unfair labor practice 
charge against the TWUA for 
failing to. arbitrate his dismissal 
from a job in Leaksville, N. C. 

The strike began Nov. 17, 1958, 
when union offers to renew the old 
contract without change were coun- 
tered by management insistence on 
eliminating a 14-year-old arbitra- 
tion clause and the insertion of a 
stringent no-strike provision. 

In February 1959 the company 
reopened the mills after Gov. 
Luther H. Hodges (D) sent in a 
detachment of 40 members of 
the State Highway Patrol to pro- 
tect strikebreakers entering and 
leaving the plant, 

Two months later, Hodges 
worked out a settlement between 
the parties, but the pact was re- 
pudiated by mill owner John D. 
Cooper 48 hours later when he told 
all but a handful of the 1,100 
strikers that they had been “perma- 
nently replaced” by: strikebreakers. 

In the wake of: incidents which 
flared on the picket line,-Hodges 
withdrew the highway. patrolmen 
and replaced them with a company 
of 400 members>of the National 
Guard who remained in the strife- 
ridden shpat for fw gid ghan 
six months, _ . 


Gok Wi practi’ Go Gekanioclion of 


sewage disposal facilities. This 
was a cutback from the $45 million 
Congress. appropriated last year. 
Eisenhowef said the program 
should be a'state and local respon- 
sibility. The House has voted $100 
million a year for 10 years and the 
Senate $80 million for sewage dis- 
posal grants and the total is now 
being compromised. 

Eisenhower asked for a cut of 
$60 million in hospital construc- 
tion grants. He said the amount 
asked would assure that new 

. hospitals would keep pace with 
population growth, replace obso- 
lete beds and reduce the back- 
log. : 

When a reporter asked if this 

meant the Hill-Burton hospital 
building program was on _ the 

“downgrade,” Flemming replied 

that it did mean expenditures for 

1962 “would be down.” 

These were the highlights of the 
HEW budget: 

@ An increase of 17.6 percent, 
to a total $18.2 million, was re- 
quested to enable the Food & Drug 
Administration “to provide greater 
protection for the consumer against 
harmful, unclean and misrepre- 
sented foods, drugs and cosmetics.” 

@ An increase of 7.8 percent, 
to a total $71 million, was sought 
to expand the program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled. In 1954, nearly 56,000 per- 
sons were rehabilitated; for fiscal 
1961, a goal is set to rehabilitate 
93,000 disabled. 

@ An increase of $2 million, to 
a total $48.5 million, was asked 
for grants-in-aid programs provid- 
ing health and welfare aid for 
mothers and childrén in need, 
crippled children and dependent 
children. 

@ Since over $2 billion in fed- 
eral funds, or more than three- 
fifths of the HEW budget, is spent 
on assistance for the needy, a re- 
quest was made for $700,000 to 
conduct cooperative research into 
the causes of dependency and ways 
to reduce it, 

@ The budget asked $400 mil- 
lion for the National Institutes of 
Health, the same total as last. year 
but one which allows expansion of 
medical research. 


’ @ An increase of over 35 per- 
cent, to $23 million, was asked for 
control of air and water pollution 
and radiation protection. 


@ An increase of $11 million, | - 


to a total $171 million, was asked 
for programs under the National 
Defense Education Act. 

The budget noted a shift in em- 
phasis from training for traditional 
vocational skills .to training for 
highly-skilled technician occupa- 
tions. 

In line with this, $9 million was 
asked for vocational education un- 


j der the Defense Education Act, a 


total which was increased by $2 
million transferred from the regu- 
lar vocational education program. 
Thus, the latter went down to $39 
million. 


‘CORRECTION 

The convention calendar printed 
in last week’s edition of the AFL- 
CIO News. erroneously listed a 
meeting of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers in Atlantic City for the 
coming May. oo. 

The ILGWU has its conventions 
every three years and met last year. 
The next convention is scheduled 
for Atlantic City in May 1962. 


RAIL INDUSTRY has repaid loyalty of its workers by hiring ad- 
vertising agencies to attack them as “no-good bums,” Pres. George 
M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks declared at joint installation of 
local officers in the Chicago area. He said management propaganda 
campaign is Reson injuring” morale of railroad workers. 


Rail Workers Rally 
Against Carrier Attack 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The railroad industry’s 


“featherbedding” 


charges are concocted “out of the same Madison Avenue hot air” 
as the steel indystry’s futile attack on work rules, a union leader 
told 1,000 rail workers who plowed through a 9-inch snowstorm 


to attend a raass rally here. 


Assistant Pres. S. C. Phillips of’ 


the Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen, principal speaker at the 
rally sponsored by 23 rail brother- 
hoods and maintenance crafts, 
challenged railroad management to 
drop its “vicious and misleading” 
propaganda campaign and get down 


‘to serious collective bargaining. 


Meanwhile in Washington, where 
the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation held a four-day meeting, 
RLEA Chairman G. E. Leighty 
told a news conference that the 
steel settlement in effect pulled the 
rug out from under the railroad 
industry. He said the agreement 
improves the chances of negotiat- 
ing a rail settlement without a 
strike. 


Labor’s victory in steel, 
Leighty .said, “should be an in- 
dication to railroad management 
that neither American labor nor 
the American public in general 
will ever permit a return to the 
jungle days of railroad operation 
when management alone was the 
sole judge of what constituted 
proper and safe working condi- 
tions.” 

The rally, one of a series to 
demonstrate rail labor’s solidarity 
in principal. railroad centers 
throughout the nation, brought 
pledges of support from civit lead- 
ers and the state’s labor movement. 
The rally heard: 


@ State AFL-CIO Pres. George 
A. Haberman, who promised the 
“wWnited moral and financial sup- 
port” of Wisconsin labor: to the 
railroad workers and their unions. 
“This is not your fight alone. This 
fight belongs to all of labor. We 
must stand side by side.” 


~@ Lt. Gov. Philleo Nash (D), 
who compared the use of the mis- 
leading term “featherbedding” to 
the ‘equally misleading phrase 
“right-to-work,” both used by 
anti-labor propagandists. He point- 
ed out that attacks on railroad 
workers come at a time when their 
productivity “has reached an all- 
time high, exceeding that of all 
other industries.” 

@ Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of 
Milwaukee, who blasted “wholesale 
abandonments” of passenger serv- 
ice and urged federal assistance for 
needed commuter facilities. Zeid- 
ler said rail management is “mak- 
ing a big mistake in attacking rail- 
way labor.” 

@ Miles McMillan, associate 


editor of the Capital Times of 
Madison, Wis., who said the big 
advertising agencies responsible for 
“the gigantic hoaxes perpetrated on 
television and radio” are sbehind 
the anti-union propaganda. 

Phillips, in a detailed refutation 
of management claims, told the 
rally that the railroads were serv- 
ing up the same charges 40 years 
ago when he first went to work in 
the industry. The only difference, 
he said, was that then they “used 
less expensive means” to air their 
propaganda. . 

“It was the vices brother- 
hoods that fought for and helped 
bring about every safety regula- 
tion and device we now take for 
granted. . . . Labor’s efforts to 
improve railroad safety have al- 
ways been bitterly opposed by 
railroad management at every 

” Phillips declared. 

A telegram from Leighty, read 
to the meeting by Vice Pres. Glen 
B. Goble of the Railway Clerks 
who presided, declared the rail un- 
ions are “‘united solidly” in current 
negotiations. 

He declared: “In this fight, we 
regard a threat to any one of our 
crafts as a threat to all, and we are 
determined to gen 5 any effort by 
management to divide us by set- 
ting any one group of workers 
against any other.” 


Tom Kennedy 
Mine Union’s 
New Chieftain 


Thomas Kennedy, for 60 years 
a member of the Mine Workers, 
unaffiliated, has become the un- 
ion’s tenth president, succeeding 
John L. Lewis, who retired effec- 


tive Jan. 14 in line with his previ- —- 


ously announced intention. 
Kennedy’s first act as president 
was to nominate as his succéssor 
as vice president W. A. (“Tony”) 
Boyle. previously an executive 
board member and assistant to 
Lewis. Boyle “was unanimously 
elected by the executive board. — 
The voard created the new post 
of ‘president emeritus and named 
Lewis to that honorary position. 
Kennedy said that “the policies 
enunciated” by Lewis for the union 
“will be the policies of this organ- 
ization for many years to come.” 
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Democrats, Republicans Doubt | 
Forecast of Big Budget Surplus — 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mendations, and expressed open 
opposition to any tax cuts: 

Although the lion’s ‘share of the 
new budget will again go for de- 
fense, Eisenhower pegged spending 


at the current level of $40.5 billion. ; 


He proposed elimination of five 
bomber wings and 10 percent 
slashes in the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard and Army- Reserves, 
éarmarking the sayings for missile 
development in an effort to close 
_ the gap created by Soviet achieve- 
ments. — 


He virtually doubled expendi- 


tures for non-military space. proj- 


ects—from the present level of} 


$325 million to a new high of $600 
million—also in response to Rus- 
sian advances in outer space ex- 
ploration. 

For mutual defense, the Presi- 
dent laid before Congress a $3.45 
billion spending program, un- 
changed from current levels. At 
the same time, he asked for nearly 
$4.2 billion in new mutual security 
authorizations, explaining that he 
needs the authority because pro- 
curement must be started in fiscal 
1961 to provide necessary deliv- 
eries in future years. 

On the domestic front, he called 
for a “hold-the-line” approach in 
most areas plus cutbacks of such 
programs as aid to federally-im- 
pacted areas, hospital construction 
grants and sewage control. 

The budget did contain, how- 
ever, an election-year reversal of 
an Administration policy of op- 
position to new starts on public 
works programs. The President 
recommended 42 new projects 
-which will require $38 million 
im 1961 and will cost a total of 

In 1959; Eisenhower vetoed a 
public works bill because it con- 
tained new projects in defiance of 
his budget-balancing policies. For 
the first time since he took office, 
Eisenhower was rebuffed by Con- 
gress which repassed the measure. 

The recommendation of 42 new 
public works starts drew ‘from the 
Democratic Advisory Council a 
charge that the new budget was a 
“political instrument” designed to 
help Vice Pres. Nixon in his bid 
for the presidency. The projects, 
said the council, will provide “a 
series of ground-breaking cere- 
monies for Richard Nixon’s cam- 
paign tours.” 


The President dwelt in consider- 


able detail on the need for what 
he termed fiscal “responsibility,” 
equating this with removal of the 
interest ceiling on long-term gov- 
-ernment securities, an increase in 
the interest rates on veterans and 
military housing loans, a_hold- 
down in expenditures for social 
welfare programs and his tax pro- 
gram. = 
He ruled out any Administration 
move for tax cuts in this election 
year—his Jast year in office. In- 
stead, he left it to “the next Ad- 
ministration and the next Congress” 
to determine if there should be 
any “lightening (of) the tax bur- 
den.” 
Here’s how the budget shapes up 

in key areas: 

- HOUSING — No recommenda- 
tions for public housing, middle- 
income housing or housing for the 
elderly; no added funds for urban 
renewal; termination of the college 
housing program; an end to the GI 
housing program; “flexibility” in 
Maximum interest rates under the 
VA and FHA mortgage insurance 
programs. 

LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS— 

- Authority of Housing & Home 
Finance Agency to borrow $100 
million from the Treasury for 
loans to finance needed public fa- 
cilities will be exhausted early in 


Londrum-Gri fin 
Pushes up Budget 


The Landrum-Griffin Act 

will cost the taxpayers $8.1 
million to administer in fiscal 
1961, plus $1.7 million more 
for the current fiscal year, 
according to Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s Budget Message. 
’. The Administration asked. 
| these sums for the National 
Labor Relations Board and 
for the Labor Dept.’s new 
Bureau of Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports. 

In his message to Congress, 
Eisenhower praised last year’s 
passage of L-G, terming it 
“much-needed legislation de- 
signed to protect workers and 
the public from racketeering, 
corruption and abuse of 
democratic processes which 
had been disclosed in the af- 
fairs of a few labor unions.” 


1961, and Administration asked an 
additional $20 million to meet ap- 
plications for the balance of fiscal 
1961 plus legislation “to authorize 
the provision in annual appropria- 
tion acts of this amount and such 
future increases as may be neces- 
sary.” 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT— 
$57 million. “primarily for loans 
and grants” to aid areas of chronic 
unemployment. This is far below 
the Senate-passed Douglas-Cooper 
bill, authorizing $390 million in 
loans and grants to rehabilitate de- 
pressed areas. A similar measure 
was reported by the House Bank- 
ing Committee last year but is 
bottled up in the Rules Committee. 


FARM PROBLEMS—The Pres- 
ident budgeted $5.6 billion for the 
Agriculture Dept. and called for 
“urgently needed” legislation to cut 
farm price supports. “The longer 
unrealistic price supports are re- 
tained, the more difficult it will be 
to make the adjustments in produc- 
tion needed to permit relaxation of. 
government controls over farm op- 
erations.” 

NATURAL RESOURCES—In 
addition to the starts on new flood 
control, navigation and power proj- 
ects, the Administration recom- 
mended construction by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority of three 
long-sought projects. Eisenhower 
proposed $8.1 million for this pur- 
pose—half from congressional ap- 


propriations and half from TVA’s 
new self-financing bonds. - 


Eeonomic Report Renews Anti-Inflation Theme 


(Continued from Page 1) 
rates from moving even higher. 
An end to the ceiling would bring, 
according to economists, a rise in 
long-term bond interest rates to at 
least 4.5 percent. 

The President also recommended 
increasing thé interest rates on Vet- 
erans Administration and Armed 
Service housing loans to bring 
these into line with the current 
FHA rate, previously forced up. 

The President’s report reviewed 
economic developments in 1959 
and his legislative proposals for 
1960 as presented to Congress in 
his Budget Message. The 243-page 
document also contained a report 
by the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors and a series of 
detailed statistical tables.. 


The President declared that 
“at the present time, the federal 
government could make its great- 
est contribution to inflation-free — 
economic growth through finan- 
cial policies that help create an 


EDUCATION—Eisenhower re- 
newed _last year’s proposal for 
authorization of federal ‘advances 
to local school districts to pay up 
to half the debt service on $3 bil- 
lion in bonds to be issued in the 
next five years for school construc- 
tion. He proposed a $54 million 
cut in funds to aid school districts 
where enrollment -has been. swollen 
by location of federal installations. 

MINIMUM WAGE—The Pres- 
ident indicated he would ask Con- 


‘gress to extend protection of the 


Fair Labor Standards Act to an 
undisclosed number of workers not 
now covered, but made no refer- 
ence to the Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
velt bill which would not only 
cover 10 million more but also 
raise the minimum wage to $1.25. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN.- 
SATION—Called for wider cov- 
erage of workers under jobless in- 
surance plan, but did not mention 
proposals before Congress to set 


federal standards, ‘below which} - 


states could not fall, covering the 
amount and duration of benefits. 

PUBLIC HEALTH—Asked for 
$400 million for the National In- 
stitutes of Health, the same figure 
Congress appropriated last year de- 
spite the fact that at that time 
Eisenhower recommended only 
$294 million. Urged that the NIH 
program be administered “so that 
medical manpower is not unduly 
diverted from other pressing needs 
and that federal funds are not sub- 
stituted for funds from private 
sources.” 

EMPLOYMENT—Made no 
mention of the nation’s 3.6 mil- 
lion jobless, representing 5.2 per- 
cent of the working force in De- 
cember, but asked that the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 be amended 
“to make reasonable price stability 
an explicit goal of federal eco- 
nomic policy, coordinate with the 
goals of maximum production, 
employment and purchasing power 
now specified in that Act.” 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 
—Opposed a general pay raise as 
“unwarranted” and called for a re- 
view and coordination of the many 
pay plans now in existence as “the 
most effective means of removing 
inequities” in government wage 
scales. : 

CIVIL RIGHTS — Called for 
enactment of the Administration’s 
six-point civil rights program,~but 
made no mention of a_ proposal 
which came from the Civil Rights 
Commission to appoint federal vot- 
ing registrars to insure minority 
rights at the polls. 


ercise of maximum private initia- 
tive. 

“The major step in creating 
such an environment would be the 
achievement of the recommended 
budget surplus for debt retirement 
in the fiscal year-1961. The ef- 
fectiveness of this policy would be 
heightened by removal of the in- 
terest rate limitations that cur- 
rently inhibit the non-inflationary 
management of the federal debt.” 

The report had some advice for 
consumers, business and labor. The 
President urged consumers to spend 
“wisely” and exercise care in shop- 
ping for “price and quality” so that 
they can “exert a restraining influ- 
ence on the cost of living.” - 

He urged industry to adopt pric- 
ing policies “that favor the expan- 
sion of markets” and to allocate 


a greater share of funds to research 


and development. 

Labor leaders were urged to 
foster “arrangements favorable 
to higher labor productivity.” 

The President repeated his 


environment favorable to the ex- | 


many previous statements that 


and Means Committee. 


\| Booklet Gives Testimony 
Of Doctors on Forand Bill 


Excerpts from testimony by 10 leading physicians in support 
of the Forand bill—which would provide medical and hospital 
aid for social security recipients—are contained in a new 
pamphlet published by the AFL-CIO, 

The booklet, “Doctors and the Forand Bill,” contains quotes 
taken from the transcript of hearings before the House Ways 
In the foreword, the AFL-CIO notes 

that these doctors “dared to speak out” despite the fact that 
“the voice of the medical profession has been raised so con- 
sistently with the voices of big business and the commercial 
insurance industry” against each new form of social insurance. , 
- Single copies of “Doctors and the Forand Bill,” publication 
No. 103, are free. The bulk price is $3 per hundred or $25 
per thousand. They may be obtained through the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Publications, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Pay Raise Parley Set 
By Federal Employes 


Congress, in his Budget Message, would be. “unwarranted.” 


The GEC picked the week of 


Apr. 4 for a national legislative 
conference in Washington to be attended by more than 5,000 § 


delegates from affiliated unions of 
government workers, The delegates 
will meet with congressmen and 
senators from their districts to urge 
passage of the GEC’s pay proposal 
—increases averaging more than 
12 percent for postal and classified 
employes. 

Eisenhower’s proposal for a 
study leading to an overhaul and 
coordination of the several dif- 
ferent government salary systems 
was rejected by union leaders as 
a “stalling device” which Con- 
gress has repeatedly turned 
down. The GEC declared its 


pay proposals were in line with 
the steel strike settlement in 
which top Administration offi- 
cials participated, 

Included in the unions’ legisla- 
tive package is a provision for a 
joint congressional committee on 
pay to make an annual review of 
government salaries with the aim 
of reducing the time lag between 
pay adjustments for salaried em- 
ployes. 

Blue-Collar Rate Adjusted 


Government blue-collar workers 
already haye their pay adjusted 
each year through wage board ‘pro- 
cedures, geared to prevailing rates 
in private industry. 


From Senate Majority Leader 


wage increases should not “ex- 
ceed sustainable rates of im- 
provement in national produc- 
tivity.” 

Admitting that “hourly rates of 
pay and related labor benefits can, 
of course, be increased without 
jeopardizing price stability,” the 
President added that “improve- 
ments in compensation rates must, 
on the average, remain within the 
limits of general productivity gains 
‘if reasonable stability of prices is 
to be achieved and maintained.” 

Price reductions warranted by 
“especially rapid productivity gains 
must be a normal and frequent 
feature of our economy,” he said. 

The report discounted. the un- 
yielding chronic rate of unemploy- 
ment, declaring that “in general, 
unemployment rates in the U.S. 
have not. been high for an economy 
which allows. and experiences con- 
siderable labor mobility and job 
change, but they can and should be 
1ower.” 

It recommended “better school- 


ing and improved counseling serv- 


Lyndon Johnson (Tex.), meanwhile, 


came a pledge of “‘a fair shake” for 


federal -workers,. 


Johnson told 500 members of | 


the Government Employes, at a 


banquet marking the 77th anniver- 


sary of the Civil Service Act, that 
Congress has “an obligation to Jean 


over backward to be fair” to fed- 


eral workers since they do not 


have the right to use economic pres- § 


sure to win their demands. 
The Administration’s opposition 
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to a pay raise kept unbroken its 
‘seven-year record of resistance to 
salary increases for government 
employes. The two pay bills en- 
acted during Eisenhower’s terms 


of office—in 1955 and in 1958— % 


were watered-down versions of 
more generous increases voted by 
Congress but vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 


ices” to train persons with inade- 
quate skills and called for “con- 
structive measures” to aid depressed 
areas. 

Taking note of the sharp in- 
crease in the number of persons 
expected to enter the labor force 
during the 1960s, the President 
admitted that the economy will 
have to supply additional job 
openings “at a rate twice that 
required in the 1950s.” 


Council of Economic Advisors said 


aged 3.8 million or 5.5 percent of 
the civilian labor force. This is 
the highest rate of unemployment 
for a non-recession period since 
the end of World War IL. 

The President hit the inflation 
theme throughout the report and 


ployment Act of 1946 to “make 
reasonable price stability an explicit 


determination -to curb inflation.” 


Ike Curbs: Welfare, Seeks Tax Boosts] 


The AFL-CIO Government Employes Council has lauriched an i 
all-out drive for a federal pay raise which Pres. Eisenhower told } 


In its report to the President, the / 


that unemployment in 1959 aver- J 


repeated his request of last year J 
that the Congress amend the Em- 9 


goal of national economic policy... 9 
to express more firmly our national | 
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